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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1887. 
No. 799, New Sorses. 

Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manusoript. 

Jt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 


§c., may be addressed to the PuntisuEn, and 
not to the Enprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1641-43. Preserved in H.M. Public Record 
Office. Edited by W. W. Hamilton. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. ) 


Tue present volume has been long delayed— 
as it is understood through no fault of the 
editor—and will be all the more welcome to 
those who study the national history. Mr. 
Hamilton’s regret at the sudden falling-off 
of his documents at the opening of the Civil 
War will be shared by many, especially as 
the kind of information which was to be 
found in earlier volumes of the series cannot 
easily be replaced. The more official docu- 
ments of 1640-41 may, no doubt, pair off with 
the Letter-books of the Committee of both 
Kingdoms, which will be noticed in the next 
volume of the Calendar ; but where are we to 
supply the lively personal correspondence of 
persons of lesser note whose letters, addressed 
to a secretary of state, were swept into the 
State Paper Office on the death or resignation 
of that high official? Yet, even the scanti- 
ness of the collection for 1643 is in some 
degree instructive. It is only one more 
evidence of that which is always before the 
investigator of MS. sources for the Civil 
War history—namely, of the fear which those 
who took part in the struggle always had 
before them lest they might furnish matter of 
accusation against themselves. How little of 
personal record do we possess of Pym, of 
Hampden, or of Fiennes? A few letters 
written by Vane to his father in September, 
1645, will, no doubt, be calendared by Mr. 
Hamilton before long. Unfortunately, young 
Vane, even in his domestic correspondence, 
took care not to be too effusive, and these 
letters tell us little which might not be 
discovered in the newspapers. This significant 
reticence appearseven in the letters of the lesser 
members of the party. Sir Ralph Verney went 
into exile at the close of 1643; and, while he 
remained abroad, received almost weekly com- 
munications from his attached friend, Sir 
Roger Burgoyne, a member of Parliament. 
Yet, though Burgoyne made use of cipher, 
he rarely, if ever, has anything of the slightest 
interest to tell. It was evidently well under- 
stood that, even between friends, matters of 
state were not to be committed to paper. 

For easy communications we must turn to 
the Royulists; but their letters, except when 
they were intercepted, did not find their way 
among the state papers. Unfortunately for 
themselves, and fortunately for us, their 
Jetters were intercepted pretty frequently ; 
and towards the end of the war Hyde care- 
fully preserved this correspondence. Neither 
of these sources, however, is of much avail 
during the firet sixteen months of tke war, 





which alone are covered by the present 
volume. 

Mr. Hamilton has given in his preface 
a sketch of the events to which his 
papers refer. Though he has tried to keep 
the balance even, he is somewhat hampered 
by a natural tendency to magnify his office, 
and to pass over documents not in the custody 
of the Master of the Rolls, because his official 
engagements prevent him from making himself 
familiar with those which are preserved else- 
where. His description of D’Ewes’s diary as 
contained ‘‘in five separate volumes of rough 
notes”? would never have been given by any- 
one in the habit of consulting those volumes ; 
and it obscures the fact that D’Ewes’s 
rather malevolent attacks on the character 
of Hampden and other leaders of the Par- 
liamentary party were not jotted down at the 
time, but were added several months after- 
wards, in the clear hand of a third 
person. 

The omission, in so full an account of the 
affair of the five members, of any reference 
to the remarkable document recently published 
in the Nicholas papers is certainly to be 
regretted, while the argument against the 
supposition that Lady Carlisle warned the five 
members is far from conclusive. It may be 
quite true that ‘‘the information which the 
Commons acted on... was obtained through 
the French ambassador and the Earl of 
Essex ”; but why may not the French am- 
bassador have learnt the secret from Lady 
Carlisle? Her relations with the French 
Embassy are notorious; and even as late as 
1646 she was actively engaged in promoting 
the understanding between the French agent 
Montreuil and the English and the Scottish 
Presbyterians, which ended in the fatal sur- 
render of Charles to the Scottish army. 

After all, however, it is not from his pre- 
face but from the Calendar itself that Mr. 
Hamilton must be judged; and, unless his 
work in this volume is inferior to that which 
he has hitherto produced, he has done that 
which well entitle him to the gratitude of 
many generations of students. 

Samvet R. Ganrprver. 








‘‘ Great’ Writers.”—Life of Thomas Carlyle. 
By Richard Garnett. (Walter Scott.) 


Dx. Garnett’s contribution to the series of 
‘¢Great Writers” is an interesting volume on 
Carlyle. No doubt the contents of it are for 
the most part tolerably familiar to readers of 
the work which Mr. Froude has edited and 
written, and of the numerous other works, 
good and bad, that have appeared since Car- 
lyle died. But the object of the series, as 
1 understand it, is, while not excluding 
criticism, to give facts rather than critical 
estimates, and to bring these facts before a 
public whom the larger volumes might not 
reach. If so, Dr. Garnett has performed 
his task well. Even the student of the more 
elaborate books has reason to thank him for 
gathering the pith of them into so convenient 
a compass. His work throughout is clear 
and concise, and shows him to be a master of 
such good English that, in a book written for 
English readers, it was not necessary for him 
to resort to three or four other languages in 
order to express his meaning. 





Dr. Garnett lays stress, but not too much 
stress, on the tenderness in Carlyle’s nature : 


“Thomas Carlyle had an immense fund of 
spiritual tenderness, but it was so far passive 
that it did not go forth freely of itself; it 
needed to be evoked, and then the fountains 
streamed. Towards the weak and helpless it 
flowed freely, but the strong could only elicit 
it by themselves displaying the like.’’ 

Carlyle was certainly a man of affectionate 
nature and deep, though not over keen, sym- 
pathies. When aroused he could appreciate 
others’ needs and minister to them perfectly. 
If few men could strike harder, few were ever 
able to touch more gently. But his sympathies 
needed, as his biographer says, ‘to be 
evoked.” When they were evoked Carlyle 
was seen at his best. Read the letter he 
wrote to Emerson on the death of John 
Sterling, or that other when Emerson’s 
little son had died. Witness his treatment 
of his wife, not as he described it in 
his Reminiscences, nor as she too often re- 
presented it to her friends, but as it really 
was. That he frequently failed to pene- 
trate her outer reserve is not to be denied, 
and a more keenly sensitive man would have 
appreciated her needs more swiftly than 
Carlyle did. But when, occasionally, she 
threw off her reserve, or when she broke down 
in health, or when some great trouble, such as 
the death of her mother, came upon her, and it 
thus became manifest to him that sympathy 
was needed, assuredly he gave it abundantly. 
The depth and richness of his nature in this 
particular places him in striking contrast with 
his wife. Dr. Garnett refers rightly to Mrs. 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ sympathising helpfulness in mis. 
fortune,” and distinguishes it from the 
‘“‘tenderness of spirit”? which he says was 
“ potential ; circumstances might have aroused 
it, but the circumstances never arrived, and 
the tenderness never awoke.” What she 
might have been, who can tell? Carlyle’s 
exaggerated estimate of her virtues—revealiag 
as in a mirror the depth of his own tenderness 
—seems so far to have prevented a just esti- 
mate of her character. Dr. Garnett perceives 
that the pair were, “in a sense” (whatever 
that may mean), ill-suited to one another ; but 
he is kind enough to think that this sharp- 
tongued, coarse, and spiteful woman would 
have made a good helpmeet for Edward 
Irving—a man whose spirit was far more 
finely strung than Carlyle’s. ‘‘ Had I married 
Irving,’ Mrs. Carlyle once said, *‘ the tongues 
would never have been heard.’’ No! but 
there were once worse possibilities in store for 
Irving than ‘the tongues.” ‘‘ When poor 
Irving,” says Dr. Garnett, ‘oblivious of his 
Kirkcaldy vows, sought Miss Welsh’s hand, he 
was probably guided by a sound instinct of 
his real needs.” That there was a small 
flirtation between these two need not be 
questioned. It does not seem to have been 
Irving’s only flirtation after his engagement 
to Miss Martin. In the Reminiscences Carlyle 
notes respecting Miss Margaret Gordon: 
‘‘Irving, too, it was sometimes thought, 
found her interesting, could the Miss Martin 
bonds have allowed, which they never would.” 
Mrs Carlyle’s vanity would, in later years, 
easily make a mountain out of such a mole-hill. 
Carlyle took her word for it, as might be 
expected, so did Mr. Froude, and so, ap- 
parently, does Dr. Garnett. The Carlyles said 
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ill-natured things about Mrs. Irving. Her 
‘‘i]]-qualities,” as a girl, “‘came out in her 
afterwards as a bride [an engaged young lady | 
and still more strongly as a wife.”” So wrote 
Carlyle ; but contrast the opinion of Mrs. 
Oliphant, who knew Mrs. Irving personally, 
not merely from the report of a self-constituted 
rival : 

‘*She stood by her husband bravely through 
every after vicissitude of his life; was so 
thorough a companion to him that he confided 
to her in detail all the thoughts which occupied 
him . . . . received his entire trust and con- 
fidence, piously laid him in his grave, brought 
up his children, and lived for half of her life a 
widow indeed in the exercise of all womanly 
and Christian virtues.” 

Let us also read the opinion of the victim him- 
self of Miss Martin’s resolute determination 
to marry him, despite his opportunity of an 
alliance with that superior person, Jane 
Welsh. Irving’s letters to his wife abound 
in such affectionate praise as this, written 
when she had gone to visit her parents : 

‘I suppose, by the time this arrives in Kirk- 
caldy you will have arrived . . . . and because 
I cannot be there to welcome you in person to 
your father’s house, I send this, my representa- 
tive, to take you by the hand, to embrace 
you by the heart, and say welcome, thrice 
welcome, to your home and your country, 
which you have honoured by fulfilling the 
duties of a wife and mother, well and faith- 
fully—the noblest duties of womanhood. 
And while I say this to yourself, I take 
you to your father and mother and say unto 
them: ‘Receive, honoured parents, your 
daughter—your eldest-born child—and give 
her double honour as one who hath been faith- 
ful and dutiful to her husband, and brings 
with her a child to bear.down your piety, faith, 
and blessedness to other generations, if it 
please the Lord.’ Thus I fulfil the duty of 
restoring, with honour and credit—well due, 
and well won—one whom I received from their 
house as its best gift to me.” 

Who can suppose that if Jane Welsh had 
become Mrs. Irving and had succeeded in 
stopping ‘‘the tongues” she would have 
received or deserved such a tribute as that? 
Probably Irving and Miss Martin knew their 
business best, as people who marry often do, 
despite the opinions of kind relatives and 
friends. At any rate, if Irving ever felt any 
disappointment about Jane Welsh, the time 
must have come when he could say with 
Carlyle, ‘‘‘Ill luck,’ take it quietly, you 
never are sure but it may be good and the 
best.” 

That Mrs. Carlyle was bitter against Mrs. 
Irving is not strange when we remember she 
had not the tenderness, not even the grace, to 
avoid giving vent among her friends to her 
complaints and sarcasms about her own 
husband. Calling one day on a friend, an 
eminent physician, and being asked, ‘“ How 
is Mr. Carlyle?” she answered, ‘Oh, its 
weary work living with a man who always 
has hell-fire in his stomach.” No doubt it 
was weary work ; but how much more weary 
for the man afflicted thus, and afflicted also 
with this unsympathetic wife. Carlyle must 
have been “gae ill to deal wi’.”” Wisely at 
the outset of his career did Miss Margaret 
Gordon advise him to 


‘* cultivate the milder dispositions of the heart. 
Subdue the mere extravagant visions of the 
May 


brain. Gonius will render you great. 





virtue render you beloved! Remove the awful 
distance between you and ordinary men by kind 
and gentle manners. Deal gently with their 
inferiority, and be convinced that they will 
respect you as much and like you more. Why 
conceal the real goodness that flows in your 
heart ?” 


Assuredly Carlyle was ‘‘ guided by a sound 
instinct of his real needs” when he desired 
the woman who wrote that for his wife. 
But men too often maintain their amiability 
and secure goodwill by weak compliances. 
Their good temper costs them their integrity. 
If Carlyle was not good tempered let us not 
forget what a sea of sham and pretence he had 
to face; and that neither fortune nor flattery, 
nor any other bribe could induce him to say 
‘‘yes” when he meant ‘‘no,” or even to 
leave the ‘‘no” unsaid. 

Mr. Froude has made many blunders in 
his time, and his action in the matter of 
Carlyle may have been his latest and greatest. 
A difference of opinion remains after a good 
deal of discussion. Has not enough, and more 
than enough, been said on the subject already, 
and may not those who differ still, agree to 
differ? Dr. Garnett seems to think not. He 
takes up more space in scolding Mr. Froude 
than can well be spared. On other points he 
is so instructive and interesting that we 
grudge the waste. He is not content with 
one rebuke, but returns to the attack again 
and again. ‘‘If indignation must have 
course,” writes Dr. Garnett, ‘‘it will not die 
away for want of an object.” That object is 
the unhappy Froude! Dr. Garnett’s indigna- 
tion must ‘‘ have course.”” He demands to 
know how ‘“Carlyle’s trusted friend and 
literary executor” came to publish the 
Reminiscences ‘‘ with hardly any retrench- 
ment or alteration, in defiance of Carlyle’s 
most positive injunctions.” The riddle has 
been asked before and not solved, and Dr. 
Garnett does not solve it now. His remarks 
would have been in place in a newspaper 
controversy, but they could have been dis- 
pensed with here. After all, Mr. Froude has 
done his worst or his best, and it cannot be 
undone. Even Mr. Eliot Norton’s brilliant 
re-editing cannot undo it. And what is the 
result? Simply that we must thank either 
Mr. Froude or his blunder for enabling us to 
understand how great Carlyle really was. 
‘Most autobiographies,” as Dr. Garnett 
remarks, ‘“‘ have been written or coloured for 
effect. Carlyle’s is the most artless of all his 
writings.” To be given possession of it, in 
the case of such a man as this, may well 
cover a multitude of literary sins on the part 
of the man who gave it. Carlyle, as we 
know him now, is more real, and immeasur- 
ably more impressive than the Carlyle we 
knew before. ‘The literary small-talkers may 
say the idol is shattered ; but those to whom 
Carlyle was never an idol, but an instructor 
and inspirer, must be glad and not sorry that 
he has become so real to them. 

This book will add to Dr. Garnett’s reputa- 
tion as a clear and careful writer and critic. 
His statement of facts is accurate, and his 
estimate of Carlyle shows insight and under- 
standing. His conclusion is that 


‘it is not as a man of letters that we would 
chiefly think of Carlyle, nor is it in his study 
that we would part with him. Great and 
deathless writer as he was, he will be honoured 





by posterity for his influence on human life 
rather than for his supremacy as a literary 
artist.” 


That is true. Water Lewin. 








Greeko-Slavonic. Ilchester Lectures on 
Greeko-Slavonic Literature and its Relation 
to the Folklore of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By M. Gaster. (Triibner.) 


Dr. Gaster has done good service by calling 
the attention of scholars to an interesting, 
but long neglected, branch of literature—the 
numerous works which were, during a con- 
siderable period of time, translated from the 
Greek into Slavic languages, and which have 
to a marked degree affected, not only the 
folklore of the Slaves, but also that of the 
whole of Europe. The romances which 
formed a considerable portion of that litera- 
ture are in themselves by no means devoid 
of merit, although some of them were merely 
adaptations of Oriental fictions; and the 
account of them which Dr. Gaster has given 
will be found of great use and value. But 
what renders his work of special service to 
folklorists is the description it contains of 
the remarkable ‘heretical movement known 
under the name of Bogomilism, which ruled 
Bulgaria for not less that five centuries, and 
left indelible traces in the spiritual life of 
the Slavonic nations.” For it was to the 
fondness of these ill-starred heretics and their 
religious teachers for tales and fables, and to 
their zeal in circulating the fictions in which 
their doctrines were presented under an uni- 
versally attractive form, that the diffusion 
was due of many a story which might other- 
wise never have reached the ears of the un- 
lettered peasants, in many lands, among whose 
descendants it is now current. 

At the time of the conversion of the 
Bulgarians to Christianity, says Dr. Gaster, 
there were to be found at the Bulgarian court 
envoys from the Paulicians or Manichaeans of 
Asia Minor. These Paulicians had settled in 
Thrace before that time, a number of them 
having been transported from Asia Minor in 
the eighth century; and in their new home 
they flourished, gaining over many adherents 
to the doctrines of Manichaeism in the modi- 
fied form introduced by Constantine of 
Samosata. One of their priests, Jeremiah, 
having taken, about the middle of the tenth 
century, the name of Bogo-mil, answering 
to Theo-philus, his followers were styled 
Bogomili, and during many centuries Bogo- 
milism ‘‘ kept a foremost place in the history 
of the Balkan Peninsula.” These sectaries 
called themselves ‘‘Good People,” ‘ Good 
Christians’ and ‘Christian Poor”; but 
various other names were bestowed upon 
them by their opponents, who were ulti- 
mately able to crush their religious movement. 
They underwent the hard fate which befell 
others who, like them, ‘‘threw over the 
doctrines of the dominant Church, based their 
faith more upon Holy Writ, excluded the 
cross from their religious symbols to advocate 
freedom from the domination of the Catholic 
Church and of the nobility.”” But although 
they were reduced to silence, so far as any 
public utterance of their doctrines was con- 
cerned, yet they retained to a great degree 
their hold upon the minds of the common 
people. 
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The Bogomils trusted to a large extent to | 
oral teaching, their missionaries wandering 
about from hamlet to hamlet, talking with 
the peasants in simple style, and engaging 
their attention by means of tales and parables. 
But their doctrines were also embodied in a 
written literature, which, as Dr. Gaster says, 
“travelled through Europe and left per- 
manent traces of its influence on literature, 
poetry, painting, and sculpture.” Of this 
literature the main sources were Greek texts, 
founded on works which travelled to Con- 
stantinople from the East, and were thence 
transferred to the Bogomils. Much recourse 
was had also to Jewish legends found ‘in 
the Haggadical writings, and in particular in 
a book called Sepher Hayashar’’—a kind of 
Biblical history, in which the books of Genesis 
and Exodus are supplemented by a number of 
ancient legends. The Bogomils, it may be 
remarked, prided themselves upon their inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Bible, ‘‘ and at 
one time their bishop in Bulgaria boasted that 
there was not a single one among his 4,000 
disciples who did not know the Scriptures by 
heart.” Implicit belief need not be given to 
this statement ; but there is no doubt that the 
fantastic supplements to the Old and New 
Testaments, contained in the great mass of 
Apocryphal writings to which the perverted 
ingenuity of Christianity gave rise, were 
carefully studied by those fanatical ascetics. 
Of one of their favourite works Dr. Gaster 
gives, in an Appendix, a detailed account. 
It is the Old Slavonian Bible-story 
“called Palaea (¢.¢., TuAaia Acabjxy),” 
which ‘“‘may have been originally copied 
from a Greek model, but in its existing and 
perhaps extended form contains several 
legends which are almost literally translated 
from the Sepher Hayashar.” It probably 
belongs to the tenth century, and is, 
therefore, much older than the correspond- 
ing works in Germany and France. It may 
be described as ‘‘ an embellished Bible,” 
which has a definite tendency, being apo- 
logetic and polemic, as well as exegetic 
and homiletic, its fundamental idea being 
that “there is no event mentioned in the 
New Testament which has not been adumbra- 
ted and typified in the Old Testament.” The 
New is but the fulfilment of the Old, ‘‘ hence 
the truth of the former; and hence, on 
this theory, also the unavoidable acceptance 
. ny New Testament by the followers of the 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Gaster may meet 
with the early opportunity to which he looks 
forward of publishing a complete translation 
of the legends and apocryphal tales contained 
in this extensive but little known work. 

W. R. 8. Ratsron,. 








THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


On Teaching English. By Alexander Bain. 
(Longmans). 
English Composition 
Alexander Bain. 
Part {[. (Longmans.) 
Anyruine that comes from Dr. Bain’s pen 
calls for respectful attention. He speaks 
with the authority rightly attaching to one 
of the ablest of English psychologists, and a 
teacher of long standing; and we may well 
hesitate before we differ from him wherever 


and Rhetoric. By 
Enlarged _ edition. 





his ripe and acute learning is placed at our 
service. In this spirit we approached the two 
books before us, and with all diffidence we 
toiled through them; but we never knew 
before how mighty a chasm separates anatom- 
ising power from insight and sympathy. 

We should say at once that the chief object 
that seems likely to be served by Dr. Bain’s two 
books is that they should be examples to the 
end of time of how ‘English’ never should 
be ‘‘taught,” and never could be “ taught.” 
We are altogether unable to follow our author 
in what seems to be his view of the purpose 
of English teaching as practised in our 
schools. It is mot merely or chiefly “to 
assist the pupil in mastering the English 
tongue.” That is only a part, and not the 
larger part of the teacher’s duty. His first 
business is to see that his pupil understands 
and knows well at least one great work of 
literary art ; for the intelligent knowledge of 
one is the best guarantee of the power to 
rightly understand another. We are heartily 
in accord with our author in deprecating such 
criticism as begins and ends with ‘ discussions 
of antiquarian grammar, idiom, and vocab- 
ulary ; changes in the use of particular words; 
explanation of figurative allusions ; interpre- 
tations of doubtful passages,” and so forth. 
But all these things are necessary in their 
degree, before we can get to the heart of the 
writer’s mystery, and see the things he makes 
somewhat as he saw them. Shakspere and 
Milton—‘“‘ we cannot work them,” says Dr. 
Bain, ‘‘into the tissue of our familiar dis- 
course. What, then, is to be gained by 
dwelling on them, say, in an English lesson ?” 
And Bacon—his ‘‘essays do not interest this 
generation, because, apparently, ‘‘ his maxims 
on the conduct of business are completely 
superseded by Sir Arthur Helps’s essay on 
the subject.”” Accordingly, in chap. iv., Dr. 
Bain tells us, as he says, ‘‘ How not to do it” 
with Bacon’s essays; and his method is very 
instructive. It is Dr. Bain’s psychological 
‘‘bias,” perhaps, that makes him see all 
knowledge lying in strips. He, therefore, 
condemns the essays as subjects of teaching 
for their incoherence, desultoriness, and the 
like. We follow him into the lecture-room, 
and see how he would himself use the essays. 
They are to be, in fact, shocking examples. 
As an instance of Dr. Bain’s insight, what 
shall we say of the following inspiring extract 
from the first book before us? (0. 7. EZ, 
p. 42): 

“Take first the Essay on ‘Truth.’ The first 
sentence—‘ What is truth ? said jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer ’—might be 
cited as an interesting way of announcing the 
topic of an essay, while the phraseology would 
be open to improvement. For ‘said’ he ought 
to have used the word ‘asked’; but the remark 
is superfluous, because no one would now 
commit the impropriety. The ‘and’ should 
clearly be ‘but.’ ‘What is truth? asked 
jesting Pilate, but would not stay for an 
answer.’ ” 

Now what are we to think of this for criti- 
cism? As for us, we sincerely believe that 
Bacon did not write the famous sentence as 
his critic has written it, simply because he did 
not mean what Dr. Bain apparently means. 
Bacon meant said, and he meantand. On the 
face of it, Pilate, so far from asking any 
question, is actually uttering a jest; and his 
waiting for no answer is in no sense an anti- 





thesis to his jest, but merely a further 
indication of the indifference which the story 
illustrates. We get this meaning out of 
Bacon, not by anatomising him and saying 
that here we should find this and there that, 
but by taking his words as they stand, and 
asking What do they mean ? 

In fact, Dr. Bain’s books would not seem 
to us so little worthy of him if it were not 
that he passes beyond his own scheme for 
“teaching English” to pronounce literary 
judgments, where his authority is no more 
and no less than that of other intelligent 
persons, and where most people will hold 
themselves free to differ from him. It may 
be safely said that most people wil/ differ from 
him. 

His examination of Shelley’s Skylark ode 
tallies exactly with his general remarks on 
Milton and Shakspere as materials for 
teaching English. He begins ‘‘ reluctantly ” 
with this caveat (O. T. #., 117): 


“‘There can be no doubt of the eminent value 
of a composition that adorns within the limits 
of truth, or with a very slight departure from 
those limits. But when a poet accustoms his 
muse to exaggeration in small matters, there 
come occasions when the effect is seriously per- 
verting.” 


We seem to have heard in the dim and 
distant past of some famous hard knocks 
delivered over the ever glorious third stanza. 
And this is Dr. Bain thereon (0. 7. F. 119): 


‘<The golden lightning’ seems a doubtful 
conjunction. The epithet is not applicable to 
lightning. The meaning is made more con- 
sistent, if we read ‘lightening,’ an emendation 
actually adopted by Chambers. ‘ The sunken 
sun’ scarcely contributes to a picture of glorifi- 
cation; the word ‘sink’ is associated with 
depression and pathos... . The concluding line 
is one of Shelley’s gorgeous similes from the 
feelings. An effort is required to realise the 
meaning; and, when we do realise it, we must 
acknowledge that there is some straining. We 
understund a ‘joy’ by itself; but the embody- 
ing of it rather puzzles us; and we are not 
accustomed to materialise our feelings by first 
putting them into a body, and then making 
them run a race, all which has to be done 
before we apply the combination to illustrate 
the flight of the lark.” 


The further criticisms are equally unhappy. 
To cap all, commend us to the judgment 
passed on the stanza, ‘‘ What thou art, we 
know not” (0. 7’. #. 121): 


‘‘The poet now invests his subject with the 
charm of mystery. This attribute, however, 
applies to so many things, and is so well worn 
that it scarcely stirs our feelings. The question, 
‘What is most like thee?’ might have been 
earlier, there being already a whole string of 
comparisons provided. The start is not new, 
and the images are from sources already drawn 
upon. The drops from rainbow clouds have the 
brightness due to sunshine; and the poet thus 
adds something to the ordinary image of a 
rain-shower. Still, we may hesitate about the 
intrinsic force of the comparison of the lark’s 
song to a rain of melody.” 


It is quite true that English scholarship 
may be taken to mean ‘‘ the power of express- 
ing ourselves adequately on every occasion 
requiring us to employ our native tongue.” 
But, if Dr. Bain will pardon us, we think it 
means that only in a secondary sense. To us 
it primarily means the knowledge and under- 
standing of the great Englishmen w'2 Live 
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recorded in our tongue the impressions made 
on themselves by the universe, that is, feels, 
knows. To this end Dr. Bain’s book will in 
no way help us. Every lesson that he would 
teach can be best learned from the daily 
newspapers, which are at least quite as rich 
in shocking examples as Milton, Shakspere, 
Bacon, Shelley, or Keats; and they have 
the additional advantage that we can ‘‘ weave 
them into our familiar discourse.” Nearly 
as useful for this purpose are Macaulay’s 
essays and speeches, which ‘should be in 
the hands of every student in the higher 
composition classes.” Macaulay’s great re- 
proach is that he is what has been called a 
‘¢ stylist”; at any rate, we have often been 
told that he is admirably suited to the purpose 
of a model in essay-writing. But Macaulay 
himself was made by such a knowledge of, 
and memory for, a large range of English 
classics as few men can hope to have; and 
no men may hope for it if they are to be 
‘*taught English” on Dr. Bain’s method. 
He was not starved on a diet of elegant 
extracts. Teachers are sadly aware of the 
uninspiring character of most of the editing 
of the English classics from which they them- 
selves were taught, but there are abundant 
signs of improvement. We might commend 
to Dr. Bain’s notice, as an example of what 
editing should be, Mr. Beeching’s ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar,” for instance; the introduction to 
which is a model of enlightening criticism, 
and inspiring too. 

We cannot praise Dr. Bain’s books for any- 
thing beyond their complacency and honesty. 
He is, without doubt, quite in earnest; but 
if some Martinus Scrivlerus of a hundred 
years hence takes his book up, not knowing 
him for a famous logician and psychologist, 
he will regard him probably as the Mr. 
Labouchere of literary criticism, and decline 
to take him seriously at all. 

P. A. Barnett. 








Records of Service and Campaigning in many 
Lands. By Surgeon - General Munro. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Dr. Munro has much to tell, and very well 
he tells it. He joined the 91st Regiment at 
the Cape in 1845, served afterwards in Nova 
Scotia, and on the breaking out of the 
Crimean War was transferred to the 93rd 
Highlanders. He joined the army just as it 
was embarking at Baltsik Bay for the Crimea, 
was present at the battle of the Alma, and 
continued with his regiment till the following 
March, when he succumbed to an attack of 
fever; and for five weeks was disabled, the 
only time during the thirteen years he served 
with the 93rd in which he was unfit for duty. 

His account of the Crimean War is full of 
life, and the more interesting as coming from 
one in the double capacity of soldier and 
doctor. The description of the sufferings of 
our troops and the heroism with which they 
were borne is exceedingly good. The 93rd 
had suffered more than any other regiment 
during the previous summer in Bulgaria; but 
as soon as it was believed that they were 
going to attack the enemy the health of the 
men improved. Dr. Munro found from ex- 
perience that 


‘the excitement caused by the presence of an 





enemy, by a successful attack, or spirited 
pursuit—in fact, by the presence of any danger 
which required the exercise of moral or physical 
courage, are preservatives against disease.” 


That the sufferings of our soldiers was 
caused by the most disgraceful incapacity is 
now an established fact. Dr. Munro adds 
that they were aggravated by the prevailing 
ignorance in sanitary matters. He writes : 


‘In January the climate was very variable; 
at times we had rain, sleet, and heavy drizzling 
fogs, at other times the cold was intense, with 
high piercing wind. Sickness and mortality 
were on the increase. Deaths occurred every 
day from scurvy and from typhoid fever, the 
latter caused by the filthy state of the ground 
in and around our camps, and by the number 
of dead men and animals that were lying on 
and close under the surface; and so ignorant 
were we at that time of the science of sanita- 
tion that few medical officers knew anything 
about it, and those who proposed anything in 
that way met with no support. 

‘‘Towards the end of February there was a 
decided improvement in the health of the 93rd. 
The hospital was, indeed, full during the month 
of cases of scurvy and fever, but the number 
reported sick were fewer every day, and there 
were fewer deaths, and occasionally a jest and 
laugh might be heard in camp. But though 
throughout the whole of that terrible winter 
(till the end of February) mirth and laughter 
were never heard, still complaints or grumbling 
were never heard, and the men not only bore 
their miseries patiently and silently, but never 
by word or sign allowed it to be thought that 
they were not determined to carry the siege 
and the war to a successful end. Never before 
or since have I seen men reduced to such 
straits as the British soldiers were in the 
Crimea; but in spite of their rags and their 
gaunt and wretched appearance, there was a 
majesty in their bearing which inspired respect, 
and a display of lofty courage and endurance 
which drew forth the admiration of all who 
witnessed it. It was wonderful; and if the 
people of England could only have seen their 
soldiers battling against the elements, against 
starvation, against the extreme of bodily dis- 
comfort and misery, and holding their ground, 
as if they were masters, against enormous odds, 
their compassion for them, great as it was, 
would have been a thousand times greater, and 
their pride in their heroism and their gratitude 
for their noble devotion would have known no 
limit.” 

Dr. Munro was invalided to England, but 
returned after the fall of Sebastopol. So 
great were the changes and improvements 
that he could hardly believe he was again in 
the Crimea. It was like a wonderful trans- 
formation scene. What guarantee have we 
now that if we were again embarked in a 
war on the same scale and of the same 
duration as the Crimean war we should not 
again witness the same mismanagement, folly, 
and indifference to suffering on the part of 
officials at home? At least in the Crimea 
there were no complaints of cartridges that 
jammed and bayonets that bent like hoop- 
iron. One instance of brutal red-tapism in 
the Crimea must be quoted. 


‘The day before the Almaa circular was issued 
by the principal medical officer of the army 
cautioning regimental surgeons against the use 
of chloroform, the caution almost amounting 
to a prohibition of its use—at least, no surgeon 
could have been blamed if, with that circular 
before him, he had declined to use chloroform.” 


To this caution Dr. Munro paid no attention, 


but administrated chloroform in each opera- 
tion after the battle, and in every one he has 
since performed; and he never had a case in 
which chloroform proved in any way in- 
jurious; on the contrary, he always found it 
a blessing both to the patient and the 
operator. 

The Indian Mutiny followed on the heels 
of the Crimean War. The 93rd embarked 
for India early in 1857, and first heard 
of the mutiny at the Cape; but it was not 
until they reached Cawnpore and entered 
the building in which Nana Sahib murdered 
the women and children, with its walls and 
and floor still stained with blood, and saw 
the well into which the bodies were thrown, 
that the men really understood what the mutiny 
meant, and then they determined on revenge. 
The 93rd formed part of the little army with 
which Lord Clyde relieved the residency at 
Lucknow. That splendid achievement has 
been often told before. It bears telling again ; 
and the present narrative, by one who took 
part in it, is in a high degree heart-stirring. 
We repeat that the author’s being a doctor 
adds to the interest of his story. He adds, 
besides, a number of thrilling and touching 
anecdotes. We are almost tempted to quote 
one relating to Lord Clyde’s coolness under 
fire; but we leave it to the reader to find for 
himself. For that great general Dr. Munro 
has a profound veneration, and justly so. The 
next commander he served under was of a 
different stamp, and his inefficiency caused 
unnecessary suffering and loss of life. He 
was, however, a rare exception; for one of 
the most striking things in the history of the 
Mutiny is the way in which almost everyone 
who was placed in a position of any responsi- 
bility, however unused to it, rose to the 
occasion. 

Dr. Munro remained in India for nearly 
fifteen years. He has some useful observa- 
tions on the climate and physical conditions 
of that country. Among other things, he re- 
marks on the little inconvenience suffered from 
reptiles, especially snakes, by the Europeans. 
Though he spent so many years in India he 
never knew of a case of snake-bite among the 
soldiers. 

The doctor has a tender affection for his 
old regiment. Certainly the 93rd was one 
of the grandest in the service. Its history has 
been written elsewhere ; but the account of it 
in the present work is by no means super- 
fluous. Dr. Munro is very far from being 
either bigoted or prejudiced, but he knew the 
soldiers of the old long-service system too well 
not to see the weakness of the system which 
succeeded it. He writes: 


‘In those far-off days the ranks of all 
regiments were filled with men, big, strong, 
well-set-up fellows, whom it was a pleasure to 
# military eye to look at. These were the sort 
of soldiers that fought at the battle of the Alma. 
What splendid men they were! not a weed 
among them. We have not had anything like 
them in a body since, and have nothing nowa- 
days to be compared with them. I do not 
mean to say that our young soldiers of the 
present day are not brave, noble fellows; but 
they want the bone and muscle and the splendid 
carriage of the grand old soldier of the long- 
service army, who was a soldier for life—that 
is, for all the period of his vigorous manhood— 
and thought of nothing during all his service 





| but his regiment and his duty.” 
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We feel confident that Dr. Munro’s work, 
especially the second volume, will give much 
pleasure to many of our readers. 

Wm. Wickeam. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Modern Circe. By the author of ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn.” In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Ring of Gyges: some Passages in the 
Life of Francis Neville. Edited by Charles 
Wentworth Lisle. (Bentley.) 


Storm-beaien and Weary: a Novel. 
Burne. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Boys and Masters: a Story of School Life. 
By A. H. Gilkes. (Longmans.) 


Harlette. By the Countess of * * *. 
(Frederick Warne & Co.) 


Digia, her Love and Troubles: a Story of 
Venice. (Glasgow: Wilson.) 


Love and Pride on an Iceberg, and other Tales. 
By the Earl of Desart. (Sonnenschein. ) 


We have become so accustomed to expecting 
work of the highest class from the lady 
who veils her identity under the style of 
the author of ‘“‘ Molly Bawn” that there 
is some little difficulty in opening our 
remarks upon a new work of fiction from 
her pen—the commonplaces of criticism, to 
which the best of us must be reduced at 
times, are exhausted, and we scarcely know 
how to begin. The task is made a little 
easier by the fact that the author has, to 
some extent, made a new departure in the 
present instance. While still dwelling upon 
those phases of Irish domestic life among the 
cultivated classes which no living writer por- 
trays more truthfully, the author — who 
might just as well give us some name that 
would obviate periphrasis and tautology — 
has introduced a novel feature in the person 
of her evil heroine, Donna Dundas. Here is 
@ beautiful woman of good family, who bas 
deliberately married a rich elderly suitor, 
while loving another with all the passion of 
which her selfish nature was capable. The 
rejected lover, the Lord Varley of the story, 
has also married a woman a great deal too 
good for him. When these two ct-devant 
lovers are brought together in a slightly dull 
Trish country neighbourhood, what could be 
expected except that they should renew their 
old relations, seeing that both were utterly 
without principle, neither cared a jot for the 
legal partner, and that the woman was as 
physically fascinating as the man was morally 
weak? And so the tragedy goes on until 
Yolande’s heart is nearly broken—we think 
it would have been quite so in real life—and 
Varley dies the deuth in a chivalrous way 
which makes one almost forgive him, and old 
Dundas goes to meet his judgment all too 
hurriedly, and the beautiful siren is left to 
her horror of misery and confinement. It is 
a ghastly plot, but a powerful one. That last 
scene in the lamp-lit library reminds us in 
the opening of nothing so much as Rawdon 
Crawley’s intrusion upon Becky’s interview 
with Lord Steyne—the key-note is the same, 
only that Donna, with all her sin and frailty, 
was the truer woman of thetwo. Itis terribly 
Pitiful when she tries to shield her lover with 
her own body. That is the main plot. There 


By Evelyn 





is an underplot of comedy, sometimes of farce, 
which is charmingly tender in the episodes of 
Constantia’s love-story, and wildly funny 
when her awful old aunt and the household 
generally come in question. Constantia is a 
sweet and pure Irish maiden as could be 
wished, and weall feel glad when she chooses 
the right lover; never mind which of them it 
was—that is for each reader to find out! On 
the whole, we think we like handsome, bluff 
Garrett best, but Andrew Strange was a fine 
fellow too. The scene of the masked ball is 
well-imagined and well-worked out ; but not 
the least dramatic, or the least humorous, of 
the various episodes is the terrific appearance 
of old Miss MacGillicuddy in the midst of the 
surreptitious tea (and champagne) party. 
Really Constantia ought to have pensioned old 
Mrs. Mulcahy for getting so opportunely 
tipsy on that occasion. Perhaps she did! 
Without more words, this is a good novel, and 
everybody ought to read it. 


Tt is not a new expedient on the part of a 
novelist, when introducing a tale in which 
the mystical element preponderates, to attri- 
bute his narrative to the discovery of some 
secret MS.; and, naturally, the success or 
failure of the result depends in a great 
measure upon the amount of ingenuity with 
which this device is employed. Inthe case 
of the author of Zhe Ring of Gyges we may 
at once say that he has used it to good pur- 
pose, and the story may be frankly recom- 
mended to all who can enjoy a thrilling 
romance with a spice of diablerie and rather 
more than a spice of horror. The plot turns 
upon the doings of a young Englishman, well- 
born and wealthy, who becomes possessed of 
the traditional talisman, which bestows upon 
him that power which our forefathers attri- 
buted to the possession of fern-seed—a most 
objectionable neighbour this, as, indeed, Mr. 
Francis Neville proved himself to most 
people with whom he came in contact. We 
will not enter into the tissue of horrors 
attendant on his career, as this would be to 
forestal the reader’s curiosity ; but will briefly 
say that it surpasses anything which one 
would have thought that the most vivid 
imagination could conceive, culminating in a 
Jinale which is, perhaps, the most horrible 
thing in the book. One thing has struck us 
specially—viz., the clever way in which Mr. 
Lisle has traced the gradual deterioration, in 
the case of his hero, of a naturally fine and 
trusting nature. We are not many of us likely 
to possess the fatal ring, otherwise this wonld 
be an awful warning not to make use of it. 
At least two of the subordinate characters 
are well drawn—the unhappy Lady Charlotte 
and Villiers’s treacherous friend, Gaston 
Ferrers. One would have liked to know that 
such a fiend as the last named met with 
his deserts at last; and it strikes one, as 
regards the lady, that Mr. Neville was rather 
addicted to jumping to hasty conclusions. 
But the romance is a good one of its kind. 


From internal evidence we should suppose 
Miss Burne to be a rather young lady, holding 
strong religious views, who has read Jane 
Eyre too much for the benefit of her literary 
style. Storm-beaten and Weary is the history 
of a young girl from the time she left her 
convent until she went back to die a broken- 
down woman—whether a nun or not seems 





doubtful. Miss Duval’s life was not without 
its vicissitudes, as before her end she was, 
alternately, a companion, a milliner, and a 
governess; but it can excite only a feeble 
amount of interest. It strikes one that, if 
D’Eynecourt and Captain Cunninghame had 
no matrimonial intentions, neither acted in 
the most gentlemanly manner in pursuing a 
course of conduct which must almost cer- 
tainly have compromised any girl in Marie’s 
position. And on future occasions it might 
be well to pay more attention to the proofs. 


It is not given to every man to enter 
keenly into the life of boys; but we should 
have thought, notwithstanding, that every- 
body who had ever been to school at all would 
have known more about them than Mr. 
Gilkes seems todo. His story is written in 
what we should call a grandmotherly spirit : 
e.g., in speaking of two boys who had an 
honest, stand-up fight, Mr. Gilkes remarks : 


‘Upon the floor of the shop for two minutes 
there was an improper sight to be seen—these 
two boys standing up to each other, while the 
others stood round!” Did he never have a 
fight himself at school? As for the episode 
of Appleton and his friends, it is mawkish, and 
does not strike one as particularly criginal. 


A very pretty story, whether original or 
translated does not appear, is that of Mdlle. 
Harlette de Noirmont, the impoverished 
Breton heiress, who had the courage and good 
sense to take the only apparent means of 
restoring her shattered fortunes by adopting 
the réle of a public singer. Her life, with its 
brave struggle against obloquy and miscon- 
struction, is well described, and all must 
rejoice in her ultimate triumphs and return 
to her ancestral chateau. The sketches of 
French provincial life, with its petty 
jealousies and prejudices, are particularly 
good. But surely it was unnecessary to 
make the heroine so unforgiving at the last. 
We think, after all, the novelette must be a 
translation—some of the sentences are worthy 
of De Florac! 


Digia also is written in rather Frenchified 
English, and is not a particularly engrossing 
account of the quarrels and reconciliations 
between a gondolier and his mistress, which 
ended in wedlock. The stingy patrician 
family strikes us as distinctly unpleasant in 
conception. 


Lord Desart’s little collection of stories is 
unequal in merit. Some of them are amusing, 
notably the first one, and ‘‘A Lady and the 
Lords’; ‘* Why Harry cuts Tom” is painful 
and ghastly, while there are several others 
that may serve to pass an idle hour. But 
through some there runs an element of vul- 
garity—we had almost said of coarseness. 

B. Montcomerte Rankine. 





SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Legend of Saint Vitalis, and other Poems. 
By Alfred J. Church. (Oxford: Blackwell ; 
London: Seeley.) It is given but to few to 
find the dream of early life fulfilled in after 
years. Mr, Church is happy in that the desire 
of winning a place among the English poets bas 
been gratified. No one can read the little book 
before us without feeling that it is a true poet 
that is speaking to us, not one who merely 
possesses the common, but by no means enviable, 
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faculty of imitation. Mr. Church is in no sense 
an imitator. We hardly ever come across @ 
passage which calls to mind the verses of his 
contemporaries or predecessors. The style, 
indeed, calm and reserved as it is, has little in 
common with the more popular works of our 
own time. Every sentence is clear and lucid. 
The faculties are never strained in trying to 
comprehend, and there is none of the allitera- 
tion which is so attractive to many. The tone 
is deeply religious throughout, but there is 
hardly anything of a partisan character to be 
discovered. One passage alone shows that Mr. 
Church is not a member of the Roman com- 
munion; orallelsemight have been written by any 
one who receives the traditional interpretations 
of that life which are common among Christians. 
“‘The Sea of Galilee” is the most attractive 
piece in the collection. It must take an 
assured place among modern devotional poems. 
To quote any of the separate verses would be 
something akin to sacrilege. In their union, 
they approach near perfection ; separated, their 
charm is lost. ‘‘ Saint Vitalis,” the poem from 
which the little book takes its name, isa legend 
how a certain hermit devoted himself to the 
holy work of endeavouring to rescue unhappy 
women from the terrible lot which has been theirs 
wherever civilisation, old or new, has had 
unrestrained growth. At first the hermit 
struggles against his mission, but 
‘* He read the Gospel—how the woman stood 

Behind the Christ, and washed His feet with 

tears 
And wiped them with her hair; and all the 
night 

Christ seemed to walk beside him in his dreams 

Through the great sinful city.” 
Long he struggled against the “‘ call”; but it 
was at length obeyed, and he reaped calumny 
and death for his devotion. We should be sorry 
for anyone who can read this sadly beautiful 
tale without deep emotion. 


Bruce: a Drama. By John Davidson. 
(Glasgow: Wilson & Mcvormick.) ‘There is 
much immature power in this work. It is 
an endeavour to return to the Shaksperian 
method of interweaving history and romance 
in what is both the skilful and the strong treat- 
ment of a great historical subject. There is 
much clever invention in the plot and in the 
author’s manipulation of history, e.., in his 
bold stroke of makiug the trial of Wallace form 
the third act and the climax of the drama, or 
again in Edward’s letter to Bruce—a liberty 
with history which recals the tragic use made 
by Swinburne of Mary’s letter to Elizabeth— 
or, again, in the parts assigned to James 
Crombe and the Countess of Buchan. The 
dénowement of Bannockburn is worked out with 
an impetuous rush that betokens more than 
mere skill. There is this weakness in the 
character-drawing, viz., that except in the 
really powerful third act, we find too little 
differentiation. The author’s women are all one 
and the same, and even his men are pretty much 
alike. All are men and women in misfortune, 
strength supported by tenderness; but in life 
misfortune develops latent differences of charac- 
ter instead of toning them away. Yet the 
Scottish band is strongly drawn—Bruce and the 
rest; and above all, the indomitable Lamber- 
ton, with his ‘‘ scornful death-defiance.” The 
subject itself contains the inspiring motif of 
“ Goetz von Berlichingen” and ‘* Die Riiuber ”’— 
a strong fight against misfortune and a final 
victory ; and in those characters the high motif 
is vigorously sustained. This imparts to the 





present work an ethical quality which we are 
glad to welcome in a young author—ethical in | 
the broadly artistic sense that the work is 
more than # mere effort at dramatising, and in 
its portraiture of brave superiority to the numb- 
ing influence of destiny is a study of life of no 
mean scope. The romantic element, repre- 





sented chiefly by the women, reveals in the 
author a poetic power of a really rich, if some- 
times extravagant, order. The woman is always 
a source of poetry as well as purity, and once 
she sings a song which is well worth quoting: 
** Love, though tempests be unruly, 
. Blooms as when the weather’s fair ; 
If she love me truly, truly, 
She will love me in despair. 
** Ts there aught endures here longer ? 
Can true love end ever wrongly ! 
Death will make her love grow stronger 
If she love me strongly, strongly. 
**Can scorn conquer love? Can shame? 
Though the meanest tower above me, 
She will share my evil fame, 
If she love me, if she love me. 
The style of the drama is very unequal. The 
language, which at times rises to a fiery 
strength, and is always vigorous and full of 
poetic nerve, sometimes betrays mere waste in 
a hurricane of words. Young men too often 
mistake violence for strength; but here even 
the occasional fits of violence indicate a capacity 
for something better if Mr. Davidson will con- 
sent to break himself in. The weakest point of 
the work is its blank verse. This is the most 
difficult form of verse to write well, and re- 
quires a training which the present author has 
not yet completed. It is hard and in- 
harmonious, and affords only in an unsustained 
flash at a time a specimen of that strong full 
form which, if sustained throughout, would 
have entitled the drama to higher praise than 
most now produced, Let the author read his 
Shakspere and see. 


The Purpose of the Ages. By Jeanie Morison. 
With Preface by Prof. Sayce. (Macmillan.) 
Miss Morison has attempted the impossible, 
and it is no reproach to her to say that she has 
failed in the execution of a scheme which no 
amount of genius could rendertolerable. ‘‘ The 
Purpose of the Ages” is an archaeological, 
theosopbic, dramatic poem, delineating, as Prof. 
Sayce says in his preface, ‘‘ the divine educa- 
tion of the human race, and the unity of God’s 
dealings with man.” It is in three books, 
dealing respectively with the childhood, the 
youth, and the manhood of the world; an out- 
line, derived from the Hebrew records, being 
filled in with local colouring supplied by the 
results of Babylonian and Egyptian decipher- 
ment. Inevitably, it reads like the 7’ransactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology done into 
blank verse. The attempt to introduce correct 
archaeological detail, even under the skilled 
guidance of Prof. Sayce, does not always 
result in metrical success. Miss Morrison has 
failed to see that cuneiform texts do not supply 
fit material for the resonant names which are 
introduced, with such magnificent effect, into 
‘Paradise Lost.” The Babylonian names 
themselves are harsh; while it is fatal to the 
enjoyment of poetry if the reader has constantly 
to turn to a voluminous appendix in order to 
understand the allusions in the text. Thus the 
introduction of such a name as Rag-mu-seri- 
ina-namari savours of pedantry rather than of 
poetry, and requires the explanation that she 
was the ‘‘ female Being”? by whom the windows 
of Heaven were opened, when Noah, who 
figures as ‘‘ Ubaratutu’s son, Surippakite,”’ had 
entered the ark. Nor does the Book of the 
Dead supply titter materials than the Descent 
of Istar for harmonious verse. 

‘* Back, Crocodile of the West ! 
Living off those never at rest ! 
What thou hatest is iu my belly, 
I have eaten the limbs of Osiris, 
L am Set. 
Back, Crocodile of the West! 
There is an asp in my belly, 
I am not given to thee. Do not burn me, 
Back, Eastern Crocodile. 
I am the Soul in his two halves, 
Let him explain it!”’ 





a 


This translation might satisfy M. Naville, but 
it cannot be called a melodious or pleasing 
lyric. Nor is the archaeological detail always 
so correct as in the foregoing instance. LKitto’s 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature is not a very 
modern or high authority ; and in face of recent 
discoveries, Prof. Sayce, who has acted as Miss 
Morison’s archaeological mentor, should not 
have allowed her to adopt Brugsch’s exploded 
theory that the route of the Exodus was by the 
Serbonian bog. The religious purpose of the 
book is so excellent, the pains lavished upon it 
have evidently been so great, and the poetic 
merits of isolated passages are so considerable, 
that it is a matter for sincere regret that the 
author should have abandoned the homely 
lyrics, in which she has already achieved no 
small success, fora theme more hopeless than 
that whichSouthey vainly essayed in “ Thalaba,”’ 
and with which even the mighty genius of 
Milt .n must inevitably have failed. 


A Trilogy of the Life-to-Come, and _ other 
Poems. By Robert Brown, jun. (Nutt.) Mr. 
Robert Brown is well known to many readers of 
the ACADEMY as a learned and ingenious investi- 
gator of ancient mythologies, but probably 
most of those who are familiar with his former 
writings will be surprised to hear of him as a 
poet. We do not think that the present 
volume is likely to achieve any great degree 
of renown. Mr. Brown is often extremely 
felicitous in single lines, and is seldom charge- 
able with falling into absolute bathos; but 
there are few of his pages that do not contain 
two or three examples of feeble or inappro- 
priate expression, resulting from inability to 
cope with the difficulties of rhyme and metre. 
The rhymes, too, are often audaciously loose. 
Even Mrs. Browning would hardly have ven- 
tured to make ‘‘more”’ answer to ‘‘awe.” 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is the 
translation of a chorus from the ‘‘ Antigone” 
(1115-1154), which is flowing and spirited, 
while keeping very close to the original. But 
the headings ‘‘strophe” and ‘“ antistrophe” 
might as well have been omitted, as the sec- 
tions so headed are not made to correspond in 
metre, or even in number of lines. The first 
chorus from the ‘‘ Clouds” is also cleverly ren- 
dered. A translation from Homer (Iliad, xvi. 
1-252) is novel in style, the metre being varied 
according to the character of the passage. 
Perhaps this may turn out to be the true 
solution of the problem of metre in Homeric 
translation. But Mr. Brown carries a good 
idea too far when he uses half-a-dozen widely 
different metres in the course of 250 lines; and 
certainly it would be impossible to imagine 
anything less like Homer than the followiog 
Macaulayish jingle : 

‘* Thus spake he, and Patroklos 

In glittering armour dressed ; 

He clasped the greaves upon his legs, 

The corslet on his breast— 

The corslet of Aiakidés, 

Star-studded in the field— 

And from his shoulder hung his sword, 

And next the mighty shield.”’ 
The translation, asa whole, is not very satis- 
factory, but it contains several good passages, 
and is interesting as a metrical experiment. 
The original poems please us less than the 
translations ; the first piece of the ‘‘ Trilogy,” 
however, is graceful. ‘‘ A Balaide of Treauries 
Wyfe” is written in a pseudo-archaic spelling 
which does not in the least resemble the real 
spelling of any period of the English language. 
In this respect it islike Miss Ingelow’s ballad, 
‘‘The High Tide on the Lincolnshire Coast”’ ; 
but the latter will stand the test of being 
transcribed into plain English, which Mr. 
Brown’s “‘balaide” will not. The longest 


poem in the book, ‘“‘The County Member,” is 
better in conception than in workmanship. 
The shorter pieces read smoothly enough, but 
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the sound too often gives the law to the sense. 
On the whole there is enough of interest in 
the volume to justify its publication, but the 
author’s true vocation is certainly not that of a 


poet. 

The Castle of Knaresburgh, a Tale in Verse 
of the Civil War in Yorkshire in 1644; and The 
White Mare of Whitestonecliff, a Yorkshire 
Legend of the Fifteenth Century. By Richard 
Abbay. (Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co.) This 
book is not poetry, whatever be the meaning 
which we give to that much overtasked word. 
The author has, however, read Sir Walter 
Scott, and caught something of his manner. 
He imitates the great Scottish balladist about 
as successfully as the ‘‘ poets” of local news- 
papers do the verses of Mr. Swinburne and Lord 
Tennyson. Scott was not over careful of his 
rhymes, but he would never have made terrible 
rhyme with swell, sky with joy, rode with God, 
or views with Ouse. Mr. Abbay seems to have 
great local knowledge. He uses place-names 
with as unsparing a hand as the author of 
Marmion, though not with the same 
dexterity. We do not think Sir Walter would 
ever have told us, unless writing a parody, 
that anything whatever 

‘‘ Broke many a wearied sleeper’s dream, 

*T wixt Hessay waste and Bilton Bream.”’ 

We suppose books of this sort have a certain 
kind of interest for people who live in the 
villages whose names occur in their pages. We 
should not, therefore, be surprised should the 
less instructed people of the neighbourhood of 
Bilton Bream, How Stean, Swarcliffe, and 
Oulston Pool, find beauties in it which we 
have been unable to discover. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Catechisms of the Second Reformation. Part I. 
The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly and its Puritan Precursors. Part II. 
Rutherford’s and other Scottish Catechisms of 
the same Epoch. With Historical Introduction 
and Biographical Notices. By Alexander F. 
Mitchell. (Nisbet.) It may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that few, if any, men 
living are better acquainted with the ecclesi- 
astical antiquities of Scottish Presbyterianism 
than Prof. Mitchell, of St. Andrews. Questions 
connected with the history and results of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines (for it was 
this gathering of English Puritans that has 
dominated Scottish theology for the last two 
hundred years) Prof. Mitchell has made pecu- 
liarly his own. We may not be able to enter 
into Prof. Mitchell’s ardent enthusiasm at the 
thought of even Druse and Maronite children 
in recent years learning in Arabic the answers 
to ‘‘ What is effectual calling?” ‘‘What are 
the decrees of God?” and such like abstruse 
points of divinity ; but we are sure that if he 
were not very enthusiastic the minute labour 
bestowed upon tracing the genesis of this anti- 
quated Calvinistic formulary could never have 
been undertaken or endured. In the volume 
before us, Prof. Mitchell exhibits in a very con- 
venient form under each question of the Shorter 
Catechism the parallel passages from earlier or 
contemporary documents which afford illustra- 
tions or supply clues to the sources of the 
answers. Then follow careful reprints of 
Gouge’s Short Catechisme (1635), Rogers’s Chief 
Grounds of the Christian Religion set down by 
way of Catechising (1642), Herbert Palmer’s 
Endeavour of making the Principle of Christian 
Religion plaine and easie (1644), Archbishop 
Ussher’s Principles of the Christian Religion 
(1645), and other similar works. Part II. 
contains the Catechisme of Samuel Rutherford, 
printed for the first time in this collection, 
from a MS, in the library of the University of 
Edinburgh. An examination of this document 





entirely justifies Dr. Mitchell in asserting (con- 
trary to what has been sometimes supposed) 
that the influence of the three Englishmen— 
Palmer, Tuckney, and Wallis—is far more 
apparent upon the Westminster Catechism than 
is Rutherford’s. 


Rutherford. Students of the history of religion 
in Scotland will thank Dr. Mitchell for the 
loving labour he has bestowed upon this un- 
attractive, but not unimportant, branch of the 
subject. 


The Divine and Sacred Liturgies of our Fathers 
among the Saints—John Chrysostom and Basil 
the Great. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by J. N. W. Robertson. (David Nutt.) This 
pretty little book is well fitted to make better 
known to English readers the beauty and glory 
of the Eucharistic services at present in use in 
the holy Eastern Church. The Greek text is 
clearly printed ; and the translation aims, as it 
should, rather at faithfulness than elegance. 


The Liturgy of John Knox. Received by the 
Church of Scotland in 1564. (Hamilton, Adams 
& Co.) The only excuse for the issue of this 
reprint is that Dr. Sprott’s masterly edition of 
the Book of Common Order has been for some 
years out of print. Few books of its kind need 
more comment and illustration than the Book 
of Common Order; and no one who has any 
hope of securing a copy of Dr. Sprott’s edition 
need trouble himself to possess the volume 
before us, which is indeed without note, com- 
ment, or historical introduction. We may 
observe that the calendar is not reproduced. 


Geschichte des Christlichen Gottesdienstes. Von 
H. A. Koestlin. (Freiburg: Mohr.) This 
book contains a course of lectures which the 
author delivered at the theological seminary of 
Friedberg. It is a most useful compendium 
for students. The author gives at the begin- 
ning, in full, all the passages which illustrate 
the Christian worship of the post-apostolical 
age, Clem. Rom. I. cap. 59-61; Ignatius, Ad 
Smyrn., cap. 8; Didache, cap. 7-12; Justin M. 
Apol., cap. 65-67. For the services of the early 
Catholic Church he quotes in a very convenient 
manner the classical portions of the Apostol. 
Constitut., lib. ii., the Aethiopic Liturgy ed. 
Ludolf (1691) and the V. mystagog. Catech. of 
Cyril. He proceeds then in due order 
to the Greek, the Roman, and the various 
Protestant liturgies. The advantage of Prof. 
Koestlin’s historical method is that he does not 
weary us with a dry collection of liturgical 
forms. He is at great pains to show through- 
out the development of the different parts of 
the church services. He defines most accurately 
the Lehrbegriff of each church, and shows that 
its liturgy is the outcome and reflection of that 
doctrine. Especially good is the chapter on 
the Greek Church (p. 63-90). Prof. Koestlin is 
a stout Lutheran Protestant; but he is at the 
same time a good historian. It is only 
occasionally, in the more distant portions of his 
subject, that his native Protestantism asserts 
itself vigorously. He endeavours, e.g., to show 
that in the apostolical age there existed no 
regular order of teachers. He asserts that the 
érisxoro: and dideovn in Epp. Rom. Corinth, 
and Philip. were ‘‘ not in any sense preachers 
and clerics” (p. 14). He cites, among other pass- 
ages, 1 Thess. v.12. This verse, however, states 
expressly that one of their functions—in fact, 
their main function—was vovéereiv, that is to 
‘‘admonish” the church. He says, “only at 
the close of the apostolical age (Ephes. iv. 11) 
were the oméves, that is the bishops and 
the &:5dexado, placed in the same rubric.” 
But what authority has he for drawing, in an 
age of which so little is known, a hard and fast 
line ; and for saying that the bishops became 
the teachers only towards the close of that age ? 
Again, it seems strange to hear the Prayer 


Indeed, we doubt whether | 
any single point can be traced to the work of | 





Book spoken of as a “‘liturgia lutheranizans ” 
(p. 213), on account “‘ of the piety with which it 
bas maintained the ancient forms of Divine 
Service.”” The author’s remarks on the English 
Communion Service (p. 217) overlook the 
significance of the ‘‘ prayer for the Church 
militant,” which closes the missa communis. 
They could have been only written by one who 
has never taken part in an English service. 
They are, moreover, disfigured by the unpardon- 
able misprint in hearth (p. 216) for in thy heart 
by faith. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish early 
in the autumn a Life of William Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet, written by his daughter Mrs. 
Baxter. 


Ir is now quite certain that Baron Nordensk- 
jold will, owing to the work he has at present 
in hand, be unable to undertake any explora- 
tion for the next two years. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Edwin Hatch’s ‘‘ Essays on 
Biblical Greek,” recently delivered by him at 
Oxford as Grinfield Lecturer, will shortly be 
published by the Clarendon Press. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Poets,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, 
will be Ballades and Rondeaus, selected from 
English and American writers by Mr. J. Glee- 
son White. Among those who have permitted 
their verses to be here reprinted are Mr, Swin- 
burne, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and Mr. John Payne. This is, we believe, the 
first collection of the English ventures in these 
Old-French metrical forms. 


M. CatMAnwn Lévy will publish in Paris, on 
September 7, a new book by Max O’Rell, 
entitled ZL’ Ami Mac Donald: Souvenirs 
anecdotiques de 1’Ecosse. 


The History of Famous Books and Poems will 
be the next volume issued in Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘* Book Lover’s Library.” It is written by 
Mr. Saunders, the librarian of the Astor 
Library, New York. 


For more than three hundred years the 
writings of Giordano Bruno have been caviar, 
not only to ‘‘ the general,”’ but to a good many 
students as well. Recently, however, a good 
deal of interest has been taken in this strange 
personality and stranger philosophy ; and, in a 
few weeks, Gli Eroicit Furori, the most charac- 
teristic of Bruno’s works, will appear for the 
first time in an English version, translated by 
Mrs. Louisa Williams. It will be issued by 
Mr. George Redway. 


THE text of the Greek New Testament, based 
on ancient authorities, as given by the late 
Dr. Tregelles in his quarto edition, will be 
issued immediately, in a manual form, by 
Messrs. Bagster & Sons. The text and alterna- 
tive marginal readings only are given, the list 
of authorities and MS. variations being omitted. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will publish in 
October a book entitled, Elocution and the 
Dramatic Art, by Mr. David J. Smithson, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BaGsTER & Sons have 
arranged to take over the publication of the 
Cambridge Examiner, which they will issue 
from September next. The character of the 
magazine and the staff of examiners will 
remain unaltered. 


WE are requested to state that the British 
Mercantile Gazette has been purchased by 
Messrs. Smith, Greenwood, & Co., of Ludgate 
Hill. 


FoLLowInG the example of their Edinburgh 
brethren’s New Amphion, the St. Andrews 
students have issued a little volume, white-clad 
and stamped in gold with effigies of their 
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patron saint and his cross saltire, in aid of their 
**Students’ Union.” This Alma Mater’s Mirror, 
which has been edited by Prof. Lewis Camp- 
bell and the late Prof. Spencer Baynes, 
opens with a charming poem by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, ‘‘The House Beautiful ” — the 
‘naked house,” on ‘‘a naked moor,” which is 
made lovely by the changeful seasons, by 
‘* The incomparable pomp of eve, 
And the cold glories of the dawn.” 

Andrew Lang follows with his ‘Old St. 
Leonard’s Days,” a paper of college memories ; 
and Sheriff Campbell Smith gives reminiscences 
of Profs. Duncan, Ferrier, and Spalding ; while 
the quotation of a page or two from Dr. 
Johnson’s Journey to the Western Isles, and from 
the Rev. D. McNicol’s caustic ** Remarks” on 
the same, furnishes an occasion for Prof. 
Campbell’s records of the professors of an 
earlier generation who entertained the lexico- 
grapher; and such more recent worthies as 
Principal Tulloch, Prof. Shairp, Prof. Baynes, 
and Patrick Proctor Alexander find fitting 
eulogy. The book, which is issued from the 
Edinburgh University Press, is illustrated by 
Mrs. Lemon, J. F. Paton, H. Riviere, and 'T. 
Hodge. 


LapDy Burton writes to us as follows : 


“In ‘Mr. E. Gerard,’ author of Reata, and other 
novels (AcapEMy, August 13), few except our- 
selves will recognise Mdme. de Lazonska, née 
Gerard, of a Scotch family, the wife of an Austrian 
general, now domiciled at Vienna. Reata was, I 
believe, her first work, before her pen was in 
thorough training ; but now she has written a tale 
full of local colour and clever description, called 
The Baths of Hercules. Let me express my astonish - 
ment that the omnivorous Tauchnitz has not long 
ago annexed all ‘ Mr. Gerard’s’ works.’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : 


‘* Were there two spinsters named Ann, both after 
‘William Shaxpere’ in November, 1582? The 
entry of the marriage license (November 27, 1582), 
lately found by Mr. Wadley in the Worcester 
Register, is of ‘ William Shaxpere’ to ‘Ann 
Whateley,’ whereas the long-known bond about 
Shakepere’s marriage, dated November 28, 1582, 
is of ‘William Shagspere’ to ‘Ann Hathway.’ 
Is it possible that the young William in his wild- 
oat days had got into a scrape with two women 
named Ann, each of whom procured the issue of 
an ecclesiastical document about herself? A young 
widow of twenty-six might well take in a younger 
poet of eighteen and a half, or fall in love and lose 
her way with him, as the case may have been.”’’ 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tie venerable Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, 
will contribute to the Expositor for September 
and October ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
Edward Irving.” Principal Brown was Edward 
Irving’s assistant in Regent Square at the 
most critical period of the great preacher’s 
life ; and these reminiscences will contain much 
of interest, especially in regard to Irving’s 
prophetic views, which has never before been 
published. 


Tue following are some of the novelties 
an nounced for the fifth year of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Hnglish Illustrated Magazine, which 
will commence with the October number :—A 
monthly article of criticism on matters literary, 
social, and artistic, from the pen of Mr. H. D. 
Traill; a historical novel by Prof. Minto, 
entitled ‘‘ The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot ” ; 
‘* The Story of Jael,” by the author of Mehalah ; 
besides works of fiction by Mrs. Molesworth, 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, and J. 8S. Winter ; a number 
of letters by Charles Dickens, with personal 
reminiscences of the novelist by Mr. J. L. 
Toole; poems by Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
George Meredith ; a'series of papers on ‘* Coach- 
ing Days and Coaching Ways,” by Mr. W. 
Outram Tristram, with illustrations by Mr. 





Hugh Thomson and Mr. Herbert Railton; and 
illustrated papers on ‘‘ The Sea of Galilee,” by 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant”; ‘ Antwerp,” by 
Mr. Thomas Macquoid; ‘‘ Heligoland,” by Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum; ‘‘La Morte d’Arthur,” 
by Mr. H. Ryland; and ‘‘The Youth of 
Goethe,” by Mr. James Sime. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for the reproduction 
in wood-engraving—the special feature of this 
magazine—of designs by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Sir J. E. Millais, J. Sant, E. Burne Jones, 
C. Napier Hemy, E. F. Brewtnall, &c. 


Wirn the October number Every Girls’ 
Magazine will appear in a greatly enlarged 
form, with L. T. Meade joined as editor with 
Alicia A. Leith, and under the new title of 
Atalantu, the emblematic meaning of which 
will be embodied in a cover desigued by Mr. 
Walter Crane. The following serial stories are 
promised : ‘Neighbours,’ by Mrs. Moles- 
worth; ‘‘ A Tale of Three Lions,” by Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard, illustrated by Mr. Heywood 
Hardy ; and “The White Man’s Foot,” by Mr. 
Grant Allen. A special feature of tie maga- 
zine will be the ‘‘ Atalanta Scholarship and 
Reading Union,” the object of which is to 
encourage a systematic habit of reading in 
English literature, by means of a plan which 
seeks to combine guidance, criticism, and reward. 
Each number of the magazine will contain a 
short article on some great English author, 
accompanied by questions; and the answers to 
these questions will be examined, classified, and 
rewarded with prizes. For example, Mr. 
Andrew Lang will lead off in the October 
number with a paper on ‘“‘ Scott.” 


THE September number of Chambers’s Journal 
will contain a poem called the ‘‘ Great North 
Sea,” by Miss Florence Peacock. 


CASSELL’s Saturday Journal is about to be 
enlarged to twenty-four pages weekly, and 
illustrated. The first number of the new series 
will be published on September 28, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE ALDEBARAN SPIRIT. 
To Prof. Minchin (after reading his 
‘*Naturae Veritas.’’) 

‘* Att ye who seek the golden clime, 
Go, mount with Death his caravan ! ’’ 
So sang of old the rhythmic clan, 
The bards whose numbers rang sublime— 
Ah, now, methinks, some truer chime 
Must charm us through life’s little span ; 
Once more we’ll read thy lofty rhyme, 
O wise, O true, Aldebaran ! 


Full well we Jearn’d, and long ago, 
Thy truth that from eternity 

What hath endured that still shall be, 
And that alone—’tis even so! 

Eternal forces deathless reign ; 

We work with them, or work in vain. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Antiquary for August opens with an 
article by Mr. James Hilton, the great authority 
on chronograms. This strange fancy of 
indicating dates by letters occurring in 
sentences long or short is of much older date 
than many of us suppose. It flourished most 
luxuriantly in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, Mr. Hilton’s paper is 
a useful introduction to the subject, though 
it by no means supplies the place of his great 
book, which is a mine of learning on everything 
relating to chronograms. The second part of 
Mr. Frederick Hodgetts’s ‘‘ The Smith and the 
Wright ” is as interesting as the previous one. 
The subject cannot, however, be adequately 
treated in magazine articles. Mr. A. Staple- 
ton’s ‘Crosses of Nottinghamshire” pro- 





mises to be a valuable series. We trust that 
no desire for economy of space will hinder him 
from giving a complete catalogue of all the 
crosses of the county which time has spared. 
Mr. Brailsford’s paper on the ‘‘ Statue of Lord 
Bacon ” is interesting. The opening paragraph 
especially so, as it treats ot a point where 
most of our contemporaries go blundering on 
in the most serene contentment. It can never 
be too often impressed on the minds of those 
who write that to speak of Viscount St. Albans 
as Lord Bacon is as stupid a blunder as it 


would be to call the Duke of Norfolk Duke 
Howard. 


THE saison des eaux makes even more impres- 
sion on French than on English periodicals ; and 
its influence is manifest in the August Livre, if 
only in the fact that the ‘‘ current” portion 
contains a lengthy review of minor poetry. 
Now, they are not very tolerant of minor 
poetry in France. M. Uzanne, however, has 
got a very decent number together. The chief 
original articles are one on some unpublished 
writings (decent apparently) of that cleverest 
of scamps, Casanova; and another about Jules 
Noriac, the still not quite forgotten author of 
Le 101™ régiment. Also there is, in the editor’s 
monthly article, a good deal about Balzac, with 
two full-page portraits to illustrate it. This is 
not bad for August. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 
CONGRESS. 


THE programme of the International Short- 
hand Congress, which will occupy the last 
week in September, is now nearly settled. 

The Earl of Roseberry will deliver an inau- 
gural address on the first day’s meeting at the 
Geological Museum, Jermyn-street, and will 
call attention to the origination of the Congress 
by Dr. Westby-Gibson, whcse paper on the 
subject will be the first read on the second day. 
The Wednesday’s proceedings will be entirely 
devoted to phonography, and in the evening 
there will be a presentation of the bust of Mr. 
isaac Pitman to his family. The remainder of 
the week will be taken up with conferences 
on Parliamentary reporting, the history and 
literdture of shorthand, legal and official short- 
hand writing, &c. The dinner of the Congress, 
in conjunction with the Shorthand Society, 
will be held on Tuesday. There will be a 
conversazione on Thursday, and a luncheon on 
Friday at the Mansion House by invitation of 
the Lord Mayor. 

Books and objects of interest will be ex- 
hibited daily at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
and there will be a special exhibition of books 
and MSS. at the British Museum library. 

Dr. Westby-Gibson has completed his elabo- 
rate Bibliography of Shorthand, which will be 
published in a few weeks, before the Congress. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CrouzEet, A. Etude historique, économique et juri- 
dique sur les coalitions et les gréves dans l'industrie. 
Paris: Rousseau. 10 fr. 

LisRI quatuor de imitatione Christi ad literam codicis 
Gaesdoncani an. 1427 manuscripti, adiectis lectioni- 
bus variantibus codicum Ifii an. 1431 et 
Toomaei an. 1441 exarati. Miinster: 
1M. 20 Pf. 

ScHaFHAUTL, K. E. v. Abt Georg Joseph Vogler. 
Sein Leben, Oharakter u. musikalisches System. 
Augsburg: Literar. Institut. 8 M, 


THEOLOGY. 
BAMBERGER. 8S. Lekach Tob (Pesikta Sutrata). Ein 
ad. Kommentar zu Megillat Ruth v. Rabbi 
To ia ben Elieser. hinleitung. Frankfurt-a.-M.: 
Kauffmann, 1M. 20 Pf. 
HISTORY, ETO. 
Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Saint-Sernin de 
Picard. oe a 
e. Hrsg. v. Verein f. 
G. u. 5. Bd. Halle: Wai- 


Donars, C. 


Toulouse (844-120u). Paris: 
GESCHICHTSQUELLEN, 
Geschi 


hansische te. 
senhaus. 10M. 80 Pf. 
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NUMENTA Germaniae paedagogica. Hrsg. v. K. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. BOASE’S MONOGRAPH ON ‘‘ OXFORD.”’ 
Clevedon : July 22, 1887. 


When I lately presumed to differ from the 
authorities by offering you my proposition that 
Oxford, like other places, had derived its name 
from its neighbour the river Ock, I was un- 
willing farther to hold myself in contact with 
the cloud of supercilious and _ irrelevant 
positivisms raised by my revolt against infalli- 
bility. Iam now reminded, by the kind gift 
of a copy of the above mentioned book from 
the author, that desertion is not a generous 
treatment of a sound historical induction; 
especially seeing that it has been also neglected 
in asolid book in which it might have claimed 
a place—a book which may become the re- 
ceived manual of initial reference for its sub- 
ject. Iwill, therefore, venture to restate it 
from a point of view in which it does not seem 
to have been noticed. 

The names of our rivers, except the few that 
have been changed by some comparatively 
recent accident, are most remotely prehistoric, 
and are among the most ancient of all the parts 
of our speech that are still current in living 
mouths; and even the obvious reflections of 
their names, that are also preserved in the 
names of places on their banks, are among the 
most ancient among place-names. Written 
documents, whether charters, chronicles, muni- 
cipal records, or even that sheet-anchor of 
“some people,” Domesday itself, although, 
a8 we shall see, of some use as far as they go, 
only covera short and late portion of the his- 
tory of such names. The main stream of 
their tradition is prescript or prehistoric, and 
quite independent and antecedent to this later 
sort of evidence. 

Those who have amused themselves by the 
habit of observing the evidence that really 
concerns this matter—the geographical distri- 
bution of the names of rivers, and the remark- 
able way in which they have survived the 
great ethnical changes that have surrounded 
them, not only in Britain, but all over Europe 
and beyond, of which changes only the later 
ones have found their way into documentary 
evidence—need only be reminded that, what- 
ever may have been the prescript voice-names of 
the rivers now written ‘Ock,” they might 
Just as easily have passed into letters as ‘‘ Ox,” 
or “Och,” or some other combination of letters 
by which their vocal sounds might be afterwards 
transferred to the writing of any of the 
ethnical occupants of their districts. 





Again, such observers will have seen reason] In stating this matter, I have laboured to be 
to believe that the several branches or con- | concise and clear, not being any longer disposed 


fluences of rivers had originally one primaeval 
name common to some of them, possibly to all. 
A river, to the first namers, approaching by 
the main trunk, like a tree, was one object, 
with one name, until social needs caused varia- 
tions of the names of different branches or 
reaches of it. Of this many evidences might 
be found. I will be content with an indis- 
putable and typical one which I have.already 
(ACADEMY, August 28, 1886, p. 139) mentioned. 
Eurauch = York is situated on that part of the 
river Eure which had already, even in prehis- 
toric times, become the ‘‘ Ouse.” I will not 
enter upon the question whether the change 
was merely dialectal. I only state the fact, 
which is decisive. 

The Ock—Leland wrote it ‘‘Och”—joins the 
river on which Oxford stands,a few miles below 
that city. This last branch has been commonly 
called the “ Isis,” with a reputed alias ‘‘ Ouse.” 
By some of your correspondents this has been 
denied to be the real name, but said to have 
been an “artificial” name. They do not say 
what is the real name. Three hundred and 
fifty years ago Leland incidentally—i.e., with- 
out philological motive—called it ‘‘ Isis,” This 
would, as far as I know, cover the entire 
range of ‘‘documentary evidence.”” How long 
should the customary usage of a name for a 
river continue in order to qualify it as the real 
name? I believe some of us can remember 
when the clever discovery was first made that 
this name was “artificial.” No doubt this 
discovery ranks among the ‘‘ philological con- 
quests of the last fifty years.” 

But we are told that ‘ Ox,” the root 
syllable of the name ‘‘ Oxford,” as found in 
‘all early documents,” has carried its inflec- 
tion with it into the name. Various forms of 
this inflection are given, some of which seem 
to contradict each other, and so would defeat 
its testimony, decisive as it is claimed to be. 
However, it is ‘‘Oxeneford” in Domesday, 
and the most constant form seems to be 
‘* Oxenford ” ; and being thus inflected, we are 
told, it must be named from oxen = cattle, 
and cannot be from the river. 

Indeed! Then in that case ‘‘ Cheltenham,” 
in which the inflection is still alive and active, 
cannot have got its name from the river Chelt, 
which passes by it. ‘‘ Leamington,” on the 
Leam, is no doubt another such case, with the 
inflection slightly varied by caprice of tradition. 

What again do objectors think of ‘‘ Exeter ” ? 
Like Oxford this has now lost the inflection, 
but the “conspiracy” ‘‘of all the early 
documents” in the retention of it was of much 
longer continuance. Like ‘‘ Oxenford” it was 
‘* Exancester”? down into the seventeenth 
century ; but if ‘‘ Oxenford” begins with 
Domesday, the other began at least three 
centuries earlier than that ‘‘surely the first 
book a local etymologist should turn to.” In 
a Life of St. Boniface, written by one of his 
personal disciples, in the eighth century, the 
name appears as ‘st Escancastre*;’’ and 
in the margin of Pertz are three other 
readings of the name, which, although some 
copies may have enjoyed the “ valuable ’”’ 
privilege of ‘‘ being a foreigner’s representation 
of the sound of the name,” all ‘‘ conspire”’ in 
having already fossilised the inflection. Here 
is a persistence of the inflection in ‘‘ documentary 
evidence’’ for a millennial succession. Will 
this show that Exeter was not the godchild of 
the river Exe ? This early form, ‘‘ Escancastre,” 
is also an instructive example, which seems to 
have lately become a want to some others of 
your correspondents, of the commutation of x 
with is equivalents. 

* Being separated from my books and maps, I 
write the name from memory, but am sure of it for 





, the present questions. 





to minute controversy, especially when it takes 
the form of contemptuous and irrelevant 
verbosity. The whole matter lies within the 
limits of our speech and the shores of our own 
land, and is not concerned with any importa- 
tions of “‘O.H.G.” (‘‘A.H.D.” would be 
still more scholarly). The facts themselves, 
in the native matrix of their own surroundings, 
need no far-fetched support from ultramarine 
lands, nor seek a treacherous footing in the 
shifting quicksands of misapplied phonology. 

It is not here intended to undervalue written 
evidence, nor even what have assumed the 
name of ‘‘ Laws.’’ These would not be with- 
out their value if limited to their proper use. 
But ‘‘some people” seem to have met with new 
tools, and are so fond of handling them that 
they use them for wrong purposes. This use of 
the word ‘‘ Laws” seems to have been adopted 
from Natural Science. But in Natural Science 
these Laws mean the regular recurrence of the 
results of a single or constant Agency. 
Whether or not this Agency is Intellectual has 
much divided the world of thought or con- 
troversy. It is, however, certain that we have 
always been calling the ripple anaes of It 
‘ intellects ” and ‘‘ geniuses’’; and, when these 
reflecting ripples have approached the magni- 
tude of waves, we have called them “ great 
intellects.”” But whatever the influence of their 
Prototype may be, in the objects of Natural 
Science, Its rule has there been undivided, and, 
therefore, uniform and constant; but whatever 
of Its influence may have survived in the tradi- 
tion to us of names and words, has been greatly 
disturbed by their transmission through many 
thousands of independent wills, some of which 
may be intellectual, but many of them no more 
than mere volitions. This does not seem to 
have been discounted by our philological con- 
querors of ‘‘ the last fifty years.”” They have 
assumed these ‘‘ Laws” to have been as con- 
stant in the one case as the other, and positively 
predict results which sometimes are in perverse 
conflict with facts that afterwards come into 
view. The frequent occurrences of occasional 
regularities in speech that have thus been 
called ‘*‘ Laws ”’ have, however, no right on the 
bench, nor even in the jury box. Their 
proper place is the bar, and sometimes, being 
duly sworn, the witness box. They may be 
useful servants, but as masters are usurpers, 
They have been called ‘‘ The philological con- 
quests of the last fifty years’? by those who 
chiefly use them to forbid the conquests of the 
next fifty, and would seal up the very sources 
of knowledge for the future. I have myself 
encountered several very imperative administra- 
tions of these philological certainties—including 
one in the phonetic system of Domesday—that 
were totally wrecked by collision with actual 
facts. But ‘it is as well not to argue” with 
those who assume that Englishmen have been 
tongue-tied for a thousand years by ‘‘ Laws” 
which their dictators have enacted for them 
within the last fifty. 

Indeed, since the above was written, Mr. 
Boase’s book has, itself, already provoked an 
additional example, besides those just alluded to, 
of the disastrous conflicts of phonetic certainties 
with actual facts; and in this case the certainty, 
as usual, seems to have survived the contact 
with the fact. Although the place at Oxford, 
where the four main streets meet, is usually 
called ‘‘ Carfax,” Mr. Boase quotes four past 
exawples—including Hollar’s pian—of its being 
written ‘‘ Quatervois.” Upon this, Prof. Skeat 
(AcADEMY, July 2, 1887, p. 10) maintains 
‘that the same place had two distinct names,” 
for that it ‘‘ is simply impossible ” for ‘‘Carfax” 
to be another condition of ‘‘ Quatervois.” To 
this, however, I am able to add a third variety, 
which may serve for a stepping-stone between 
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the two. The corresponding spot in Exeter, 
down to a recent date, has always been called 
‘*Carfoix”’; and a memory long enough to be 
‘* pre-scientific”’ attests that it was traditionally 
believed to mean ‘four ways.” How many 
are there, besides the learned professor himself, 
who will be found to maintain that these three 
words, ‘‘ Quatervois,”’ ‘‘ Carfoix,” and ‘‘ Car- 
fax,”’ that have interchangeably come down to 
us from past generations as names for the 
same thing, and for no other thing, are not 
merely three variations of the same word ? 
Really, it has become time that a little of the 
popular or jury principle should be infused into 
these matters, that our birthright in our own 
speech may not be abjudicated from us by 
the capricious despotism of judge-made 
‘* Laws.” 

If it should not be anti-proverbial to look 
too curiously into the mouth of a gift, I would 
say that the remark of Mr. Boase on the name 
‘*Oseney”’ from ‘‘Ouse”’ (p. 21)—that it is not 
‘likely that one island out of many in the 
river’ should be called from it, ‘‘asif it was 
the only one”—betrays an unexpected de- 
ficiency of comparative observation. Nothing 
is more common than this sparsity of the 
names derived from their river. But how 
much more strongly would this apply to the 
cattle originof Oxford! There must be many 
hundreds of fords for oxen, yet we have only 
one Oxford. 

Mr. Boase (p. 211) speaks of ‘‘the conical 
mound of earth raised by Alfred’s dynasty.” 
Is he not here putting his neck between the 
teeth of the chartists—stepping beyond 
** documentary evidence”? Besides, there are 
those who will not tolerate Alfred’s name 
along with that of Oxford. The Mercian in- 
terpolations of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
give a catalogue of the castles of Alfred’s 
daughter, but Oxford is not among them. 
Neither is Windsor, for that matter, though 
probably a part of the same chain. As to 
these conical mounds that have been ascribed 
to Aithelfleda, it is almost likely that they 
existed already, and that she adopted those that 
served her purpose. They are found in many 
other places, even extending into Cornwall. 
Sometimes her castles are strong natural posi- 
tions, increased by art, such as Chirk (Cyric- 
byrig) and Shrewsbury (Scergeat). 

In another place also (pp. 5 and 6) Mr. Boase 
rather dangerously approaches, or indeed 
treads upon, forbidden ground. He actually 
dares to specify Celtic survivals not only near 
Oxford, but within the city itself. Two of the 
churches, he says, bear the names of Celtic 
saints—St. Aldate (= Eldad) and St. Budoc. 
He curiously omits St. Ebbe = Abban, al- 
though, also curiously, ‘‘ St. Ebbe” appears in 
his index with a reference to p. 6. On that 
page appears his early traces of Abingdon, 
with its relics of Damnonian saints—Winwo- 
laus, Judocus, Samson, and the Cornish St. 
Columba. No doubt he thought, but does not 
say, that, when the relics were enshrined there, 
their names must have been held in local ven- 
eration. So also, when certain prejudices, in 
which the learned and the vulgar or lay seem 
to be for the present allied, shall have exhausted 
themselves, it will no doubt be recognised that 
ancient racial dedications of churches could 
never have taken root otherwise than in such 
ages, und among such peoples, as were in 
sympathy with them. The author also quotes 
the Charter of Egbert (Cod. Dipl. No. 236) 
granting to Abingdon the lands of Welshmen 
and Britons and such as them. Strangely 
enough, however, the St. Ebbe of his index 
does not appear on the page referred to, which 
is where it belongs. Had it been deleted from 
a proof sheet? His manner of treating this 
part of his subject seems to betray a conscious- 
ness of passing near sleeping dogs. 








I trust that nothing I have written above is 
inconsistant with my thanking Mr. Boase for 
his very pleasant and useful handy-book. 

TmoMAs KERSLAKE. 








THE MYTH OF ANDROMEDA AND PERSEUS. 
Scrayingham: Aug. 22, 1887. 

Instead of “starting on a critical examina- 
tion of Canon Taylor’s theory of the Andromeda 
story,” Mr. Lang lays down a universal pro- 
position by which this explanation (and, there- 
fore, also all other explanations) must stand or 
fall. ‘‘ Nature-myths,” he says, “ give a 
superficially correct account of the phenomena 
for which they supply an unscientific explana- 
tion.” 

To be brief, this proposition is only a trap or 
snare. We have had one trap already, which 
we have been now many times invited to enter ; 
and this is the proposition that no relations are 
predicated of mythical beings which have not 
previously existed among human beings. Thus, 
if Helios or Oedipus, or anyone else, is said to 
be married to his mother, this is because the 
people who framed the myth were familiar 
with the marriage of mothers and sons. Here 
we have another trap of the same sort. If we 
say that the people among whom myths grew 
up described or figured something which they 
thought that they saw, heard, or felt, we may, 
perhaps, be not far wrong. But if the account 
of the phenomenon is so far superficially cor- 
rect, it is not superficially correct in the sense 
in which Mr. Lang would have us infer that it 
is—i.e., according to our conceptions, modified 
as these are by the experience of millenniums. 
Thus tested, Canon Taylor’s explanation, in 
Mr. Lang’s opinion, fails. 

‘¢The Andromeda myth, if it be a lunar myth, 
does not give a correct account of the phenomena. 
The dragon, in the story, never gets at the girl. 
In an eclipse the moon is actually swallowed. In 
the story, Perseus rescues the girl. Who ever saw 
a lunar eclipse in which the sun appeared to help 
the moon? As to the rock, there is no pheno- 
menon in an eclipse at all resembling it.”’ 

None, it may be, according to our common 
way of looking at (some) eclipses; and yet the 
blackness against which sun or moon stands 
out may serve very well as a rock for those who 
do not look at eclipses quite as we do. This 
being so, Mr. Lang’s work is done. The 
Andromeda story has nothing to do with lunar 
eclipses or anything else in the sky or anywhere 
else. 

The truth is that mythical representations 
of phenomena are not superficially correct. 
Kalypso is the moon; so are Kirke, Artemis, 
Selene, and many more. The incidents related 
of them are happening constantly ; in the myth 
they happen only once. The same people will 
tell the same story a thousand times, with 
changes of name and of local colouring; and 
yet in each tale the thing happened only ‘‘ once 
upon a time.” ‘*Mythologists’”’ (as, perhaps, 
they must be called) commonly take the 
Sisyphos story as describing the ascent of a 
ball to the zenith and its descent to the horizon 
—in other words, as relating to the sun. But 
‘‘who ever saw a forenoon in which the sun 
appeared to be shoved upwards by a man push- 
ing it from behind?” ‘Therefore the Sisyphos 
story has nothing to do with the sun. ‘‘ Myth- 
ologists” take the story of the marriage of 
Krishna to the multitude of maidens separately 
at the same moment as a picture of a fine dewy 
morning. But the sun is reflected in the dew- 
drops every day. In the myth it happens only 
once. Therefore the description of the myth is 
not ‘‘superficially’’ correct, and so it has 
nothing to do with the sun or the dew. 
** Mythologists”’ commonly see in the Tantalos 
myth a picture of drought. Tantalos is the 
sun, trying to wet himself in waters which 
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shrink away from him, or with fruits which are 
scorched at his touch; but who ever saw the 
sun chained to a rock? (Here is the rock itself 
which we know in the Andromeda story.) 
Therefore the story of Tantalos has nothing to 
do with either sun or drought. 

But the incorrectness in explaining myths 
which Mr. Lang imputes to Canon Taylor 
sometimes lies, perhaps, rather with himself. 
He assures us that ‘‘in an eclipse the moon is 
actually swallowed.” Not always, or even 
generally, but only when the eclipse is total. 

I have, however, no intention of starting 
upon a critical examination of Mr. Lang’s pro- 
position; nor do I write with any notion of 
convincing him. My purpose is only to say 
that some of those who do not agree with him 
regard his proposition as a snare, and that they 
and others may resent it as a throwing of dust 
into their eyes. GEORGE W. Cox. 








ARNAULT’S ‘‘ PAUVRE FEUILLE.” 
Springwood Park, Kelso: Aug, 20, 1887. 

In the review, in to-day’s ACADEMY, of Mr. 
Townsend’s translations from Leopardi, surely 
the phrase ‘‘ Leopardi’s lyrical fancy called 
‘Imitazione’” is rather an inexact designation 
for the translation by the above-named poet of 
the French original beginning: 


** De ta tige détachée 
Pauvre feuille desséchée, 
Ou vas-tu?’’ 


This poem is to be found in the works of 
Antonie Vincent Arnault ; but (as I learn from 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti) it has also been attributed 
to Millevoye. 

I believe attention has already been called to 
the fact that the late Dante Rossetti would 
appear to have made his unequalled transla- 
tion from the Italian version rather than from 
the original. GEORGE DovuGLas. 


[See a letter in the AcADEMY of March 19, 
1887.] 





SCIENCE, 
SCHOPENHAUER. 


The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur 
Schopenhauer. Translated from the German 


by R. B. Haldane and T. Kemp. Vols. II. 
and III. (Triibner.) 


THESE two volumes of Schopenhauer’s great 
work, rendered into excellent English, con- 
tain, besides a criticism on the Kantian philo- 
sophy, dissertations supplementary to the dis- 
cussions in the first volume, reviewed by me 
in the ACADEMY (April 19, 1884). There are 
here, as there, weighty truths admirably and 
incisively expressed. Thus (vol. ii., p. 15): 
“It was reserved for Kant to enable the 
idealistic standpoint to obtain the ascendency 
in Europe, at least in philosophy; the point 
of view which throughout all non-Moham- 
medan Asia, and indeed essentially, is that 
of religion. Before Kant we were in time; 
now time is in us.” Yet I fear that the 
crude and chaotic philosophy, which prevalent 
science pitchforks at us rather than builds up, 
simply reverts to what Schopenhauer justly 
characterises as ‘‘realism undisturbed in its 
illusion by any reflection, the raising of the 
fleeting appearance to the position of the real 
being of the world, for Kant is ignored as 
though he had never existed.” But it is 
curious to hear Schopenhauer, after he has 
clearly stated that the objective existence of 
things is conditioned through a subject whose 
ideas they are, then substitute the brain for this 
knowing subject! Though he himself some- 


times bids us observe that the brain is as much 
an object as a table, and, therefore, as much 
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implies a prior thought of some subject. And 
then Schopenhauer, as well as Kant, believes 
in a ‘‘thing in itself.” But what is true in 
and of the realm of conscious ideas cannot be 
proved true out and independently of that 
realm, which seems fatal to this doctrine of 
a “thing in itself’—i.e., apart from and 
removed from conscious ideas. Yet it is 
another matter to discredit the primary truths 
and first principles, which reason attests, on the 
ground that they are of subjective origin, a 
priort. This was formerly held to be their 
best guarantee! We may surely be satisfied 
that the principle of causality—by which I 
mean that no change can take place without 
an efficient power adequate to produce it—is 
valid for all rational beings; that is, given a 
rational creature aware of a change at all, we 
may safely assert that he seeks a cause for it 
in this sense. But, I believe, the only legiti- 
mate conclusion from idealism is that no other 
than a conscious sphere of existence is even 
conceivable, that no other is of any assistance 
in thought, either as deliberate induction or as 
working hypothesis. It is confessed that there 
is no bridge from “thing in itself’’ to per- 
cept or concept. Therefore, it remains an 
undigested foreign obstacle, to be eliminated 
as quickly as possible. What philosophy is 
wanted for is to explain experience, which 
consists of these very percepts and concepts. 
For only in consciousness can there be dis- 
crimination of qualities, and their identification 
through memory in a one implicitly self- 
identifying subject, who is able to compare and 
remember. Any focus of unity must be conscious. 
Hence an unconscious real being is incon- 
ceivable, a chimera, a mere word. And cer- 
tainly it is no adequate efficient cause, or even 
concause, of consciousness in us. An impassable 
chasm yawns between. And yet Schopenhauer 
says, truly enough: ‘The being in and for 
itself of everything, must necessarily be sub- 
jective ;” and, again, “‘ since even lifeless bodies 
have activity, they must have inscrutable 
qualities —a being initself of some kind” (vol. ii., 
p. 403).. But how can an existence be subjective, 
which is unconscious of itself? How can that 
be “‘in and for itself’??} When, however, 
Schopenhauer follows Kant in excluding “things 
in themselves ”’ or realities from knowledge, on 
the ground that phenomena (that is, things as 
we know them) are, ipso fucto, unreal, unob- 
jective, because conditioned by our faculties of 
knowledge, I must dissent from them both. 
That always seems to me to amount to this 
assertion—that we cannot know anything, because 
we do know it, which is, perhaps, rather per- 
verse. Of course, if we know it, our faculties 
of knowledge condition what we know; but 
does that disagree so much with the poor thing 
in itself that it annihilates, or causes it to 
vanish ? Ido not see why philosophers insist 
on making our knowledge into a sort of Boojum. 
This is one of those things that almost excuse 
writers like Ruskin for gnashing their teeth at 
the ‘‘ troublesomeness of metaphysicians.” Thus 
Schopenhauer says, ‘‘ becoming known is itself 
the contradictory of being in itself.” And 
‘things exhibit themselves in a manner which 
18 quite different from their own inner nature ” 
(vol. ii., chap. 18). Why ascribe this perversity, 
or cussedness to things in general? And why 
ascribe, as Hutchinson Stirling somewhere asks 
m a similar reference, this ‘ Gorgonizing”’ 
effect to our poor understanding ? One can 
well conceive that we know things insufficiently ; 
but that we ‘put a mask” over them, and 
falsify them utterly by knowing them, is rather 
too much to ask a plain man to believe. 

It is, indeed, quite true that we do not know 
their subjectivity, which, so far as I can see, 
must necessarily be conscious. But, on the 
other hand, though I do not know fully your 
subjectivity, or you mine, does anyone doubt 





that practically we have a very fair idea of one 
another from analogy and sympathy? We 
have, indeed, a still less adequate knowledge of 
the subjectivity of animals, plants, and in- 
organic nature; but the thing in itself or 
reality, which Schopenhauer confesses we do 
know in our own case, may fairly be inferred 
to be conscious individualities also in these 
other instances, by us imperfectly comprehended. 
(After all, the higher animals have pretty 
evidently the same external world before them 
as ourselves.) That is to say, the material 
phenomena of our private subjectivity cannot 
be outside it also, except they be in some other 
subjectivity like ours; so far like that it shall 
be self-identifying, uniting, comparing, dif- 
ferentiating. And yet what common-sense 
demands is that these sensible phenomena 
which we name “ things”’ shall be still outside 
when not perceived by us, and outside even 
when perceived. Common-sense, as Berkeley 
showed long ago, does not in the least want 
@ quite imaginary unqualified ‘‘ matter,” or 
(as it was called later) ‘*a thing in itself” out- 
side us, which, if it could be conceived, would 
be of no possible use. But then common-sense 
does demand that there shall be time and space, 
as well as colour, form, resistance, and the 
causal law outside, in these other subjectivities; 
because these do not present themselves as 
private whimsies of our own at all, but as 
necessary, objective, and real, universally valid. 
And here is the justification of Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel. On the other hand, these 
thinkers are quite unwarranted in their bold 
and tremendous assumption that we are at the 
standpoint, not of the individual, but of the 
universal ego, and that human logic exhausts 
the universe. The antinomist paralogisms 
of human thought are quite enough to prove 
that there is something beyond and beneath it. 
And, moreover, any thought we know or can 
conceive is necessarily individual, idiosyncratic, 
personal. But what is beyond and beneath our 
actual present thought? Whence is it? Surely 
that can only be a more perfect thought. Shall 
we say, then, that the Harmony of all individu- 
alities in their perfection, including their past, 
present, and future, includes by transcending 
them? Here would be an adequate Thing in itself. 
For Thought has originating activity, emotion, 
and infinite potentiality of differentiation, 
therefore also will, affection, moral sense. 
And these could not be conjured into us from 
an origin, substance, or spring, where they are 
not. But they may be in that source and sub- 
stance as the white light, which the prism of 
unfulfilled personality divides into its com- 
ponent colours. There must be moral elements, 
but our good and evil may be absorbed into a 
higher. Yet good, not evil, love, not hate, must 
be the keynote, the clue to Divine character. 
Schopenhauer attributes all organic structure 
and contrivance, as well as all adaptations 
in the corresponding inorganic environment 
we behold and admire in external nature, to our 
private mode of apprehending things, to the 
constitution of our thinking faculty, which 
again depends on our brain! Yet we are also 
bidden to observe how infinitely the works of 
nature transcend the works of human art—e.9., 
in that preposterously long sentence on p. 70, 
vol. iii. Now, surely if these works themselves 
are the mere creation of human thought, that is 
ratherstrange! However, Schopenhauer ascribes 
a blind unconscious intelligence to the forces of 
nature, which he says the unqualified will assumes 
in these, its first manifestations. But in my 
review of Hartmann (ACADEMY, May 9, 1885) I 
remarked that this is only a verbal proposition 
without real content or meaning. Uncon- 
scious intelligence is indeed a self-contradictory 
notion. And, moreover, this conception of 
blind intelligent forces contradicts also his 
other view, that our brain, or thinking faculty, 





gives all the structure and organised order 
which we sunpose ourselves to behold in nature. 
The two views are inconsistent. In the chapter 
on ‘* Teleology ” he talks of the tendency of the 
will to produce this rather than that. What, 
then, is this tendency in a blind will? Tendency 
to produce a rational order is only another way of 
saying reason! Schopenhauer, however, is not 
so absurd as to pit efficient against final causes, 
as some philosophers of reputation insist on 
doing among ourselves, as if they were alterna- 
tive explanations, and you could not adopt 
both. Yet, surely, if it is not anthropomorphic 
to see laws, an order of efficient force- or will- 
operations in nature, consonant to reason, it is 
not unduly anthropomorphic also to find design 
there. If certain means be uniformly adapted to 
certain ends, it carnot be accidental; some 
thought must have adapted them. Remember, 
Idealism insists that all is a process in thought. 
Now, in the case of instinct, perhaps the animal 
itself does not foresee the end to be fulfilled. 
Then here may be a superintending thought 
giving it the requisite impulse to act, as a 
mesmerist does to his entranced patient. But, 
again, in the Supreme Spirit, or Divine Har- 
mony of individualities, if time and space intui- 
tions be transcended, design would no longer 
be as ours, which implies a successive adaptation 
of means to ends; but the means and ends 
would stand before it in some transcendent— 
not to us fully intelligible—manner, all at once, 
mutually involved and transfigured; while to 
minds knowing under the category of time 
this would present itself as design. When I 
speak of thought, I include will, for thought 
always implies some attention, and is always 
active. 

There is a striking chapter on ‘ Death” 
(vol. iii.) What survives in death is said to 
be that abstraction which has arbitrarily been 
christened will (or unqualified force), while the 
individual perishes. But one cannot, as I have 
said, acquiesce in the divorce of will from 
its individual character, acquired habits, and 
intellectual quality, so airily proposed by 
Schopenhauer. If it were proposed to consider 
north immortal and leave south to perish, or 
elect west and reprobate east, what should we 
think? If anything survives, it must be some- 
thing a little more concrete and distinctive, some 
elements essential to, therefore characteristic 
of, that individual who has already been identi- 
fied and distinguished by himself and by 
others, say for seventy years. Philosophy will 
not understand that the real is not abstract, but 
concrete. What the will seeks, however, says our 
author, is the Species, the Jdea, caring nothing 
for the individual. In his cynical, yet pregnant 
chapter on ‘‘The Metaphysics of the Love of 
the Sexes” (vol. iii.), he enforces this thesis. 
But he has no right to identify the Platonic 
Idea with the Species; for the first is timeless 
and spaceless, while the latter is in time and 
space, and its permanence is only a little more 
than that of the individual, one made up of the 
durations of successive individuals. The Will, 
if it seeks the permanence of the species, must 
be singularly disappointed! What ‘‘the will” 
really seeks is the Ideal of the individual and 
species both, which involve each other ; but that 
implies other lives besides this present one of 
sense. How could Solomon have appeared, 
asks Paracelsus, without the sin of Bathshebah 
and David? When two young people are in 
love, according to Schopenhauer, the will 
deludes them into supposing that their own 
happiness is the goal to be attained; yet the 
procreation of offspring best fitted to make the 
species strong, healthy, and beautiful is the real 
end. Hence, I suppose, Trojan wars, and the 
slaughter of many heroes for the sake of some 


‘desired Helen ; hence murders through jealousy 


of Othello, or Medea—with disenchantment, 
misery, tragedy without end! These give little 
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pause to the great-ended, fanatical will. There 
is farseeing truth in this view, though the 
quiet love of friendship, comradeship, and 
pederasty are left out of account. But however 
a philosopher may wish to show his contempt 
for individuals, he ought really to reflect that 
the type, the race, must necessarily be made up 
of these very same pariahs of philosophy, and 
contain nothing else! So that a strong and 
beautiful race (goodness and happiness are 
also, to some degree at least, herein involved), 
with contempt poured physically and spiritually 
on all the constituent members of it, is a concep- 
tion difficult for the ‘‘ plain man”’ to entertain, 
however anxious for philosophic emancipa- 
tion from theological prejudice and selfish or 
provincial views. Why will people always 
assume that the truth must lie only at one 
corner of an alternative? Why may not the 
real ultimate good of the individual be bound 
up with the well-being of the race to which he 
belongs ? One would suppose, if one were not 
assured otherwise, that it must be so. His 
apparent and immediate advantage may seem 
to consist in such or such a gratification or 
course of conduct, whereas his substantial and 
ultimate advantage may consist in the opposite. 
Is not that a commonplace of the moralist and 
preacher, who bids us lose the world and save 
our souls? Schopenhauer himself has a very 
fine passage in the chapter on ‘‘ Death,” which, 
indeed, implies this. ‘‘Death is the great 
reprimand which the will to live, or more 
especially the egoism which is essential to 
this, receives through the course of nature, and 
it may be conceived as a punishment for our 
existence. We are at bottom something that 
ought not to be; therefore we cease to be. 
Egoism consists really in the fact that man 
limits all reality to his own person, in that he 
imagines that he lives in this alone, and not in 
others.” ‘* Death teaches him better.” Quite 
true. We are here isolated and selfish; our 
very conditions of existence imply it. Hence I 
can assent when the author says “death is a 
punishment for our existence.” But our true 
life is in others, in our harmony with the whole. 
To that true life or harmony, the Ideal of 
Humanity (which must be identical with the 
ideal of all the men constituting humanity) 
impels us, and must impel through all expe- 
riences, painful or pleasant, until we have 
attained it. And then, shall we be—nowhere ? 
while only a scholastic negation in a philo- 
sophical exhausted receiver remains—Will= 
Force=Being=Nothing? Our ideal cannot 
consist in the elimination of ourselves, and yet, if 
humanity consists of selves, the two ideals must 
coincide. Though, indeed, Nature—or rather 
God—may see that ideal, and the necessary 
steps to it, involving error and imperfection, 
otherwise than we do, with our limited know- 
ledge. What we are being taught is renunciation 
of our exclusive self-assertion, and difficult 
is the lesson. We are not being taught the 
negation of Nature, annihilation. The fulness 
of our being in harmony with other intelligences 
of the Kosmos is not an end always incompatible 
with the gratification of private affections, or 
the consummation of private aims, intellectual, 
aesthetic, sympathetic, even sensual, though 
in any particular case it may be so ; and, if it is, 
Nature will refuse without scruple, we not 
being in her secrets. But Asceticism, and 
especially Buddhism, exaggerates. The welfare 
of the whole is also the true welfare of the 
parts—though not always their apparent 
welfare. But it is quite true, as our author 
says, that, if we are immortal, it is because we 
are above and beyond the category of time; 
time is our idea; it is in us, not we in it. 
Why do we not then remember our state 
before birth? That is impossible to answer ; 
but one may remark that illnesses often cause 
oblivion of certain periods of our present life, 





the remembrance of which, however, is, on 
fitting occasion, restored. And, ifit were true 
that we have come upward from the lower 
animal stage, the conditions might not be 
favourable to remembrance. But the great 
point is that our true individuality is in a fuller 
and higher intuition transcending the time- 
consciousness, though necessarily involving it as 
a condition of perfection, therefore, above and 
beyond all particular and successive spheres of 
life, while entering or falling into these. 

It is difficult to conceive how this uncon- 
scious unqualified abstract Will of Schopen- 
hauer “ allures us into life,” as he says p. 294 
(vol. iii.), ‘‘ by the wholly illusory inclination to 
sensual pleasure, and retains us here by the 
fear of death.” How should it have any such 
“inclination” at all? And, again, how should 
the conscious repudiation of existence on 
account of suffering and failure influence the 
Will, in its unconscious state, not to repeat the 
same mistake, since consciousness is a mere 
accidental effect of the brain, and does not 
belong to the essence of willat all? Of course, 
pessimism is the most mischievous and paralys- 
ing of all philosophies —that of chronic weak- 
ness, decadence, and failure. But I need say 
no more on this subject. In the West, hitherto, 
it has been but a fad of disappointed and 
dyspeptic persons, or else an affectation. How 
morbid and invincibly ignorant must a man be 
who can affirm ‘‘ the evil can never be annulled, 
and consequently can never be balanced by the 
good which may exist along with it, or after 
it,” quoting the sentimentalist, Petrarch, 
‘*Mille piacer non vagliono un tormento”! 
For the rest, the chapter on ‘‘ The Vanity and 
Suffering of Life ’’ (vol. iii.) is written with that 
sombre and eloquent power, which often charac- 
terises this saturnine, long-unappreciated, acid, 
Mephistophelic writer, who sometimes resembles 
Heine. 

The essay on “Genius” is very remarkable. 
How far is it true that “if the normal man 
consists of two-thirds will, and one-third intel- 
lect, the genius has two-thirds intellect and 
one-third will”? By “will” our author here 
means personal interests, as distinct from 
impersonal absorption in the life of dis- 
interested contemplation, or artistic creation 
for its own sake—that is, not for private ends 
of greed or ambition. In that sense, according 
to him, genius is always objective, impersonal ; 
and in that sense doubtless even lyrical, very 
personal poetry may be so designated. For the 
admirable things here said Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism may almost be forgiven. 


‘Only the exceedingly rare and abnormal men, 
whose true seriousness does not lie in the personal 
and practical, but in the objective and theoretical, 
are in a position to apprehend what is essential, 
and reproduce it in any way. Such a seriousness 
of the individual falling outside himself in the 
objective is correctly foreign to the nature of man, 
correctly supernatural; yet on account of this 
alone is the man great, and therefore what he 
achieves is then ascribed to agencies different from 
himself, which take possession of him. To such 
a man his painting, poetry, or thinking is an end ; 
to others it is a means. The latter thereby seek 
their own things; and, as a rule, they know how 
to further them, for they flatter their contem- 
poraries, ready to serve their wants and humours. 
They are small, but he is great. His work is for 
all time, but the recognition of it generally only 
begins with posterity ; they live and die with their 
time.” ‘These men of talent come always at the 
right time ; for as they are roused by the spirit of 
their age, and called forth by its needs, they are 
also capable only of satisfying these. The genius 
flings his works far out on the way in front (as the 
dying emperor flung his spear among the enemy).’’ 
In the man of talent the intellect is far more 
effective for immediate success. It is the docile 
yoke-fellow of self-interest. But the hyper- 
sensibility and passionate vehemence of tempera- 





ment associated with genius are ill-controlled 
by the virtuous prudence of respectability. 
Hence the extravagance, waywardness of mood, 
absence of mind, isolation, and unworldly 
inability so often associated with rare faculty. 
‘‘The man of talent can achieve what is beyond 
the power of achievement of other men, but 
not what is beyond their power of apprehen- 
sion ; therefore he at once finds those who prize 
him.” ‘Really every child is to a certain 
extent a genius, and every genius a big 
child,” as Herder said Goethe was. There is a 
certain naiveté and sublime simplicity about 
both. The world to both is as a wonderful 
play. But then how paradoxical is it to make 
intellect a mere passing accident easily extin- 
guishable, and will essential ? 

Yet, of course, his glorification of the moral 
and affectionate qualities at the expense of the 
intellectual, which occurs elsewhere, proves 
nothing in favour of his thesis about the 
essentiality of the bare ‘‘ Will,” for these imply 
the intellectual element, though not its pre- 
dominance; besides, as much harm has been 
wrought by well-intentioned folly as by clever 
wickedness, if not more. Finally, I may quote 
his beautiful comparison of the lofty soul to 
Mont Blanc, the summit of which is usually 
lost in clouds; but sometimes in the early 
morning the veil of clouds is rent, and the 
mountain looks down from its height in the 
heaven, a sight at which the heart of each 
swells from its profoundest depths. So the 
brighter intellect more distinctly perceives our 
misery. But at times this melancholy gives 
place to a peculiar serenity, which is possible 
only for genius, and springs from the most 
perfect universality and disinterestedness. ‘‘ Jn 
tristitia hilaris, in hilaritate tristis.”” I can only 
mention the very pregnant chapter on ‘‘The 
Inner Nature of Art.” RoDEN NOEL. 








SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


THE advanced instruction in Vedic Sanskrit 
during the session of 1887-88 at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, will be given under 
seminary organisation. The subject of the year’s 
work will be the literature of the Atharva- 
Veda. The order of subjects will be somewhat 
as follows: (1) The position of the Atharvan in 
Vedic literature. (2) Survey of the centents 
of the published form of the Veda. (3) The 
¢akhas or schools of the Atharva-Veda. (4) 
The ritual of the Atharvan. 

Prof. Bloomfield has at present in his posses- 
sion, as loans from the British Government in 
India and from native scholars, about twenty 
MSS. bearing upon the ritual practices of the 
Atharvan. These are open to inspection and 
study, and afford a somewhat unusual oppor- 
tunity for handling native materials, before 
they have passed through scholarly criticism. 
Some of these texts are to be edited by members 
of the seminary. 

The less advanced work in Sanskrit will 
embrace an introduction to the Rig-Veda; 
interpretation of the Hitopadega ; interpretation 
of a Sanskrit drama, including an introduction 
into Prakrit; a beginner’s class (grammar, 
reading of easy texts). 

A class in Greek grammar will be introduced 
into the comparative and historical treatment 
of selected chapters of Greek morphology. 
The material treated will probably comprise 
the subjects of noun-formation and noun- 
accent. 

A course in general comparative philology 
will be carried on throughout the year. It 
will embrace on the one hand an encyclopaedic 
introduction into the entire domain of lin- 
guistic science, on the other a special discus- 
sion of the leading principles and theories 
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involved in the pursuit of modern com tive 

mmar. Prominent among these will be the 
doctrine of phonetic law; the character and 
scope of ogy; the attitude to be taken 
towards the theory of agglutination ; questions 
attaching themselves to the relationships of 
languages, &c. This course furthermore 
includes a discussion of the relation between 
ethnology and language, and the ethnological 
grouping of nations, so far as discernible by 
the light of language. 

In general there are offered in this depart- 
ment courses of instruction in Sanskrit, in the 
comparative grammar of the Indo-Europeon 
languages, and in general linguistic science. 
These courses aim at meeting the wants of two 
classes of students: (1) Those who wish to de- 
vote themselves to the study of these branches 
exclusively and for their own sake, i.¢., those 
who wish to become Indian philologists, or com- 
parative grammarians; (2) Students of 
philology in general, who wish to obtain a 
broader linguistic basis for special studies in 
other departments of philology. 

A prolonged course in Sanskrit, involving 
two lectures a week during two years, is planned 
so as to furnish a good knowledge of classical 
Sanskrit, and to include an introduction into 
the dialect of the Vedas. This should be 
supplemented by the course in general linguistic 
science (one lecture a week during one year ; cf. 
above), and these two courses represent an 
amount of material sufficient for a subsidiary 
subject for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The advanced work aims especially at meeting 
the wants of those who wish to make Indian 
philology or comparative philology their special 
study. Instruction is given by practical ex- 
ercises, lectures, seminary work, and where 
possible the use of native Indian manuscripts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NAUKRATIS, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge : 
Aug. 20, 1887. 

I fear that the approximation between Prof. 
Hirschfeld’s views and my own is hardly at 
present likely to become much closer, though I 
am as anxious as Prof. Hirschfeld that an 
agreement could be reached. But in any case 
our discussion will have made clear the grounds 
upon which we rest our opinions, and will 
enable me to give his arguments their due 
weight. In Naukratis, Part ii., I shall have to 
consider the whole question ; but, meanwhile, 
I may give a brief answer to Prof. Hirschfeld’s 
last letter. 

Prof. Hirschfeld does not impugn the evi- 
dence of the facts adduced both by Mr. Petrie 
and myself, which prove beyond a doubt that 
there were Greeks at Naukratis before the time 
of Amasis, Prof. Hirschfeld’s theory, that the 
series of Greek antiquities from Naukratis 
begins only with the reign of that king, cannot, 
therefore, be maintained by anyone who is 
“satisfied, and indeed impressed, with the 
exactness of” Mr. Petrie’s *‘ observations.” 
But it is with the inscriptions that I am now 
concerned ; for, of course, it may be argued 
that they are not as early as the foundation of 
the colony in which they are found. 

In the first place, I do not quite agree with 
Prof. Hirschfeld as to the extent to which the 
existence of No. 305 of the Naukratis inscrip- 
tions damages the evidence of the really 
authentic examples. To return to our analogy 
of the inscribed ‘‘ geometric” vase from Athens. 
I agree that ‘“‘the importance of that inscrip- 
tion would be considerably diminished, if there 
had been found a fragment of later make 
inscribed with the same characters.” But even 
mm such @ case its importance would not be 
entirely destroyed ; much less, if, as at Naukra- 
tis, there were several such inscriptions on early 





ware, consistent in the forms of their letters, 
and one only on later ware, which bore not 
‘‘the same characters,” but one letter closely, 
another distantly, resembling the earlier forms. 
The third form on the later vase, that of u, has 
no resemblance to the form found on the early 
vases. I am ready to acknowledge that [ 
should perhaps have done better to omit 305 as 
evidence of early forms; but I do not think it 
can be used as evidence against me. I may add 
that it is one among many; while no other 
forms, except those which I regard as really 
early, occur upon the early pottery on which 
they are found. 

I have no wish to attack Prof. Hirschfeld’s 
ingenious distinction between the Rhodian and 
Ionic inscriptions at Abu-Simbel. At the 
same time, I must observe that the cus- 
tomary use of the term ‘‘Ionic” alphabet 
assumes its identity in the various cities 
that used it; an identity which cannot be 
proved, and is very improbable. A closed 
H need not necessarily be earlier than 590 B.c. 
—much less a three stroke =; both forms are 
found occasionally, even in the East, till the 
fifth century—at Naukratis, for instance. The 
closed form of H does not affect my argu- 
ments, as I do not claim for any inscription 
containing an open H an earlier date than 590, 
the date I still assiga to the Abu-Simbel in- 
scriptions. As to four stroke %, if it is not 
primitive Ionic, how can Prof. Hirschfeld 
explain its origin? There was no siwilar 
form of another letter to necessitate the addi- 
tion of a fourth stroke to avoid confusion, 
if the three-stroke form was original. <A 
character is often curtailed; but that it should 
be arbitrarily amplified is incredible, 
contrary to all laws of development. 

I hope that the publication of Mr. Petrie’s 
Daphnae and of my Naukratis IT. may supply 
material for a final decision of these problems. 
Meanwhile, I thank Prof. Hirschfeld for the 
help his suggestions and arguments have 
afforded us, ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


and 








THE ANTIQUITY OF THE AVESTA. 
Louvain: Aug. 22, 1837. 

I was not a little surprised to read in the 
last number of the ACADEMY that, in Dr. 
E. W. West’s opinion, I have only ‘‘ attempted” 
to disprove the conclusions of Dr. Geiger’s 
interesting essay on The Home and Age of the 
Avesta, and relied upon ‘‘ dogmatic assertions.” 
Till now I had supposed the contrary. Dr. 
West seems to have read but a short résumé of 
the debate in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The age of the Avesta is too vast a question 
to be discussed on this occasion. May [, how- 
ever, be allowed to bring forward a specimen 
of my argumentation ? 

To demonstrate the high antiquity of the 
Avesta, Dr. Geiger says that the Avestic folk 
knew neither salt nor iron, nor money; that 
their civilisation was that of the most remote 
times. I show that the learned scholar him- 
self finds vast plains of salt in the Avestic 
country, and in the Avesta itself a huge moun- 
tain which contains iron; that money was not 
used in North-Iran before Darius I.; that the 
Avestic civilisation was altogether similar to that 
of many Asiatic tribes in the Middle Ages and 
in more recent times. These arguments are, I 
hope, neither worthless nor dogmatic. 

r. West compels me to say that he, like 
Dr. Geiger, has totally misunderstood my 
assumptions and my position, He fails to 
distinguish between the origin and the propa- 
gation of the Avesta, between the Avesta and 
Zoroastrism, although many parts of the 
former may be very much older than the 
latter. He forgets (1) that the Asura, devil- 
spirits, are a very late deformation of the 
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rimitive idea; (2) that there is no opposition 
Sconemn the Avestic daéva and the Vedic deva. 
Some contrast is to be found only in two lines 
of the Vendidad, the sense of which is very 
obscure, and which, moreover, betray a recent 
date. Compare the unique nisatya of the 
Harivanca (the possible Wionhaitya of the 
Vendidad) with the two nisatya, the twin- 
brethren of the Veda. Many of the Hindu 
devas are still good spirits in the Avesta— 
viz., Mitra, Aryaman, &c.; (3) that between 
the customs, creeds, &c., of the Avestic and 
Vedic peoples there is more contrast than 
similitude (see my De l’ Exégése et de la Correction 
des Textes avestiques. Leipzig: Gerhard); that 
the relations which unquestionably exist be- 
tween the two sacred books are sufficient to 
prove probably the antiquity or the East- 
Iranian origin of the Avesta—that is a mere 
dogmatic assertion, as well as the assumption 
that the Avestan language has been found in 
East Iran. 

Dr. West seems to know nothing of the 
numerous pages written by several scholars 
to establish clearly what he calls mere con- 
jectures. I can hardly believe that so distin- 
guished a scholar can be ignorant of these 
many works; nor can I repeat here all what 
has been written upon this subject. I will 
only add that nobody is tempted to accept the 
statements of the later Pahlavi literature as 
equal in authority to those of the Avesta itself. 
For myself, I have always fought a battle to 
defend the pre-eminent authority of the Avesta. 

C. DE HARLEZ. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. MERCIER is about to publish, as an intro- 
duction to the scientific study of insanity, a 
work on the nervous system and the mind. It 
will contain an exposition of the new neurology 
as founded by Herbert Spencer and developed 
by Hughlings Jackson; an account of the 
constitution of mind from the evolutionary 
standpoint, showing the ways in which it is 
liable to be disordered; and a statement of the 
connexion between nervous functions and 
mental processes as thus regarded. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. will be the publishers, 


THE Journal of the Geological Society for 
August is specially notable for Prof. Prest- 
wich’s paper on ‘* The Date, Duration and 
Conditions of the Glacial Period.” His con- 
clusions are of much interest in their bearing 
on the antiquity of man. Supposing palaeo- 
lithic man to be of so-called pre-glacial age— 
a supposition which the author is depeeel to 
entertuin—we need not assign to him an 
antiquity of more than 20,000 or 30,000 years ; 
but if, as some authorities argue, palaeolithic 
man did not appear in this part of the world 
until post-glacial times, his antiquity becomes 
reduced to about 15,000 or even 10,000 years. 
In either case the estimate is much less than 
that usually accepted by geological anthropo- 
logists. 





FINE ART. 
A Catalogue of the English Coins in the British 
Museum— Anglo-Saxon Series. Vol.I. By 
Charles Francis Keary. Edited by Regi- 


nald Stuart Poole. With thirty plates. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue scope of this first volume of the Museum 
catalogue of Anglo-Saxon coins may be most 
concisely described by saying that it includes 
the coins of all the kingdoms of the so-called 
‘‘ Heptarchy”’ with the exception of Wessex. 
The number of pieces described is 1,166, and 
the specimens represented in the beautiful 
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autotype plates are between four and five 
hundred. The Northumbrian coins catalogued, 
including those of the Danish kings and of 
the Archbishops of York, come down to the 
middle of the tenth century ; the remaining 
ceries end from fifty to a hundred years 
earlier. With regard to the method of 
classification, the coinage of each of the king- 
doms is treated separately, the pieces being 
arranged in the chronological order of the 
reigns; while those of the same reign, where 
they are not classified according to the type of 
design, are enumerated in the alphabetical 
order of the names of the moneyers. Besides 
the coinages bearing royal names, there are the 
anonymous silver coins of early date conven- 
tionally known as sceattas, the two important 
series bearing the names of archbishops of 
Canterbury and of York respectively, the 
East-Anglian coinage bearing the name of St. 
Eadmund, and the Danish Northumbrian 
coins marked with the name of St. Peter. In 
the catalogue a transcription of the legend of 
each coin is given, with a brief description of 
its design, and figures indicating its size and 
weight. The introduction, occupying 94 
pages, deals not only with the history of 
the monetary system of early England, but 
also, in outline, with the political history of 
the kingdoms whose coinage is included in 
this portion of the catalogue. 

The study of early English coins presents 
some peculiar difficulties, one of which arises 
from the extraordinary prevalence of blun- 
dered legends. Even the names of the 
moneyers themselves are given with a variety 
of spelling which can hardly be accounted for 
otherwise than by supposing either that the 
‘‘moneyer”’ whose name was inscribed on 
the coin was not in all cases the actual 
artificer who engraved the die, or that 
many of the extant coins are counterfeits. 
Mr. Keary, indeed, does not look with 
favour on either of these hypotheses. He 
remarks that ‘‘ we know the extraordinary 
ways in which uneducated people of the 
present day spell their names, and, therefore, 
this argument is not of great weight.’”’ The 
theory of forgery he considers to be disproved 
by the fact that “the coins of fullest weight 
and purest metal are often most distinguished 
by these eccentricities of spelling.” It ap- 
pears to me, however, that the probabilities 
are decidedly against the view that these 
extraordinary varieties of spelling can have 
proceeded from the persons to whom the names 
belonged. So long as it is a question only of 
such insignificant variations as Degemund, 
Dagemond, Daiemond for the name which, 
in classical West Saxon, would be written 
Degmund, or as the alternation of AeSelred 
and Aeilred, there is no difficulty at all. 
These differences are perfectly »:counted for 
by what we know of Old-English pronuncia- 
tion ; and there is no reason for doubting that 
the same man may have written his name 
sometimes in one of the forms and sometimes 
in another. But it is utterly impossible that 
such combinations of letters as oTIBVINRO ME, 
oTrBviINIo Me (and still more diverse forms, 
which I do not quote because they are not 
represented in the autotypes), can be variant 
modes adopted by the same person in writing 
his name. They must be blundered repeti- 
tions of some widely different original: in 
this case possibly of the Jegend oizerT mo, 
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which appears in the same series ofcoins.* The 
hypothesis of forgery need not be pressed ; 
but Mr. Keary’s argument does not seem 
quite decisive against its being in some in- 
stances the true one. There is every pro- 
bability that in the early Old-English period 
there was a good deal of private coining, not 
for the sake of fraud, but as a regular branch 
of trade, which the kings ineffectually at- 
tempted to suppress. The customers of the 
private moneyers would take care that they 
received coin of good intrinsic value, but 
they would be by no means averse to its 
having the additional attraction of a well- 
known stamp, even if counterfeit. It is quite 
conceivable that the imitation of the designs, 
and even the inscriptions, of official coins may 
have sometimes been adopted rather from a 
desire to give a workmanlike appearance to 
the issues of private mints than from any 
intention to deceive. However this may be, 
it is evident that the names of moneyers are 
quite as often blundered on the Old-English 
coins as are the names of the kings, and that 
it is needful to exercise caution in using Mr. 
Keary’s list of those functionaries as a means 
of adding to our vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon 
personal names. In one or two instances Mr. 
Keary has inserted impossible forms when the 
true reading of the coin-legends would have 
yielded names that are already well-known. 
He names ‘ Wintred,’”’ for instance, as the 
moneyer of several Northumbrian and one or 
two Mercian coins. The name is really the 
familiar Wihtred. On one of the coins the 
name appears, as Mr. Keary says, ‘‘ partly in 
runes.” In fact it is wholly in runes, the 
character N being a not uncommon form of 
the runic A. A still more common form of 
the A rune is the n with the oblique stroke 
doubled ; and on one of the Wihtred coins the 
name is written with this character, while on 
three others it is actually found with the 
Roman u. It is difficult to guess why Mr. 
Keary has chosen to print the unmeaning 
from ‘‘ Wintred”” when the evidence so de- 
cidedly pointed the other way. Even if all 
the examples had had the Roman yn, it would 
still have been justifiable to read it as A, as 
Mr. Keary himself has in other instances 
very frequently done. The name which Mr. 
Keary catalogues as Wertnis I should read, 
somewhat doubtfully, in doustrophedon fashion 
as Bertwih. On the whole, it must be said 
that the author’s remarks on personal nomen- 
clature do not show adequate knowledge of 
the subject. It is suggested that Wineberht 
and Wendelberht may have been the same 
person. The names are as distinct, and both 
as genuine, as Jeroboam and Jeremiah. 
Another suggestion is that Gu%here (for 
which an alternative reading ‘‘Gusnere”’ is 
proposed, without sufficient reason) may 
stand for Gunther. No doubt Gunther is the 
Frankish form corresponding to the English 
Gi here; but why should a correctly-spelt 
native name be treated as a mis-spelling 
for a foreign name? Two names of Northum- 
brian moneyers, Alfheard and Adulfere, are 
printed in italics in the catalogue, as 
not occurring in the coins of the Museum. 





* Mr. Keary does not seem to have noticed that 
the inscriptions which he assigns to ‘‘ Otibuinro ”’ 
are identical, except for the initial letter, with the 
legends TIBVINIO ME R, TBYINRO M1, &c., which he 
has headed as corruptions of ‘‘ Tedwinus me fc.”’ 


—, 


Mr. Keary thinks that these two forms are 
variants of the same name. Strange to say, 
this is actually the case, though in a far 
different manner from that which he imagines, 
They are misreadings of the name Heard- 
wulf or Heardulf, which occurs written in 
a circle, on several Northumbrian coins 
autotyped in this volume. Some person 
unknown seems to have evolved both the 
possible Alfheard and the impossible Adul- 
fere out of Heardulf by beginning to read 
at the wrong point in the circle. To show 
how it was done, I will copy the legends of 
two of the coins, premising that on the second 
of them the w is represented by an inverted 
V (A): 
Plate xxi., No. 10, RDVVLFHEA 
Misread as Adulfere 
Plate xx., No. 13, ALFHEARD 
Misread as Alfheard 


A glance at the plates will show how easily 
the misreadings might happen in the case of 
a slightly defaced specimen. What renders 
the matter still more curious is that the 
Heardwulf who becomes ‘ Alfheard ”’ seems 
to have been king of Northumbria, while his 
namesake was simply a moneyer. Itis a pity 
that the proofs of the volume were not 
submitted to some competent Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. If this had been done, the list of 
moneyers would have been purged of a good 
many impossible forms of names. Such a 
revision would have been useful with regard 
to some other points—e.g., the notion that the 
two spellings scet and sceat correspond to 
different meanings is philologically untenable. 

Mr. Keary is puzzled by the character 
resembling sometimes a three-branched V and 
sometimes a three-branched Y, and seeks to 
obtain light by comparing it with the runic 
character of similarform. He finds, however, 
such an uncertainty about the value of this 
rune that he says ‘‘ We cannot determine 
whether the name [in which the letter in 
question occurs] was Canwulf, Cunwulf, or 
Cynwulf, or even Coenwulf.” It seems to 
me clear that this letter is not a rune, but 
simply the Roman V, modified by inserting 
an additional stroke, in the same manner and 
for the same purpose as the Anglian rune for 
&% was modified into that for the umlaut y. 
Afterwards this character was identified with 
the Roman y. It seems possible that the dot 
over the Anglo-Saxon cursive y may beasurvival 
from the middle stroke of the character which 
the y replaced. The moneyer’s name will, 
therefore, be Cynwulf. Itis hardly necessary 
to say that ‘‘ Canwulf”’ is an impossible form. 

In the remarks on the palaeography of the 
coins there are a few points which strike me 
as open to strong objection. Mr. Keary sees 
‘‘Greek influence” in the form of the 
letter g resembling I, and in the use of M 
(= turned sideways) as equivalent to 8. 
Both cases are at first sight so startling 
as to excite a suspicion that there must 
be some mistake about the facts. On 
examination it proves that the I occurs 
only on a single Danish Northumbrian 
coin, in a name which Mr. Keary 
reads Baciager, but for which he him- 
self offers the alternatives of Bacialer and 
Baciaser. None of these forms can stand for 


any possible Danish name without assuming 
some blundering ; but, at any rate, there is no 
|gro ~1 for thinking thet the [ is a Greek 
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gamma. The allegation that m is used for s 
turns out to be equally unfounded. The only 
ground produced is that ‘‘the same moneyer’s 
name is spelt Bomecrn and Bosgcrn.” So it is ; 
but this phenomenon occurs in the fright- 
fully-blundered ‘St. Eadmund” series of 
coins, in which (according to Mr. Keary— 
who may be right or wrong) TBYINRO MEID is 
equivalent to Tedwinus me fc, and the leg2nd 
ELOFROED RN is a variant of ERATINOFINO. 
There is, therefore, no real foundation for 
the intrinsically improbable conclusion that 
the Anglo-Saxons were in the habit of 
using Greek letters on their coins. While 
speaking of the alphabet I may mention 
that the name which Mr. Keary reads 
Risleca or Sisleca should certainly be 
Gisleca, and the peculiar character with 
which it begins in Plate xviii., No. 1, should 
be added to the list of forms of g. 

The first coin in the present catalogue has 
the interest of an unsolved enigma. It is a 
gold piece, bearing an unskilful imitation of 
the design and the legends of a solidus of 
Honorius, and, in addition, a runic inscription 
which seems to read Skanémédu. There is 
some doubt even about the transcription, for 
the forms of s and & are not exactly paralleled, 
and in all other English runic texts the 
omega-rune (if it may be so designated) has 
the power, not of 6 as in continental exam- 
ples, but of the umlaut ¢. The final letter, 
moreover, is (in the autotype at. least) 
not distinctly legible. Prof. Wimmer, 
however, says with confidence that the 
transcription is correct, that the language is 
English, that the date is about a.p. 600, and 
that Scandméodu is a man’s name in the 
nominative case. With all respect for 
such high authority, I must confess that 
I retain some doubts on every one of the 
points. Before yielding my full assent I 
should like to know what evidence there is 
for saying that the substantive mdd was a -u 
stem; how it happens that the long 6 comes 
to appear as a thematic vowel in the middle 
ofa compound ; and what is the etymology 
of the first element in the supposed proper 
name. Somebody (I think the late Dr. 
Haigh) has made a wild guess that Scanomodu 
might be the name of the person commemo- 
rated in the place named Scammonden, near 
Halifax. The true interpretation of the in- 
scription remains to be given, or at any rate 
to be philologically justified. It is at least 
quite certain that the meaning is not, as has 
been suggested, ‘‘ Scan owns this coin.” 

Of the value of this catalogue for purposes 
of historical illustration many examples 
might be given. The coins struck at Canter- 
bury with the names of Mercian kings are 
especially noteworthy as throwing light on 
the somewhat obscure relations between Kent 
and Mercia in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
One of the coins of Ceolwulf, by the way, is 
Inscribed Dorobrebia cib. Mr. Keary may be 
night in considering this a mere mistake for 
the usual Dorobernia civ. (Canterbury); but 
it seems worth while to suggest that it may 
possibly stand for Rochester, the Roman 
Durobrivae, and the Hrofi Brevi of early 
Anglo-Saxon documents. 

On the more technical portions of Mr. 
Keary’s work I am not competent to offer 
any criticism, but the evidences of the 
author’s wide knowledge and careful research 





are manifest. I can only regret that my own 
limited acquaintance with the subject has 
compelled me to confine my remarks almost 
entirely to what are obviously the weakest 
parts of the book. 

Hewry Braviey. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are requested to state that the exhibition 
of minor antiquities from Tell-el-Yahoodeh, 
&c., in connexion with the Egypt Exploration 
Fund (see ACADEMY, August 13) will remain 
open until September 9—a fortnight later than 
was first announced. Mr. Griffith will be pre- 
sent on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, to 
explain the objects. The place is Oxford 
Mansion, Oxford Circus ; the time, from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

THERE is now on view, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, in New Bond Street, a collection of 
drawings of Mr. Hugh Thomson. The most 
important are his original illustrations to ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” which appeared last year 
in the English Illustrated Magazine, and subse- 
quently in book-form. The exhibition will 
remain open until October 8. 


THE Society of British Artists has received 
authority to prefix to its title the epithet of 
** royal.” 


THE two well-known painters, MM. Alfred 
Stevens aud H. Gervex, are preparing a colossal 
panorama to commemorate the centenary of 
the French Revolution. It will deal with the 
whole century which has elapsed since 1789, 
and will contain portraits of no less than 
eighteen hundred persons celebrated in politics, 
arts, war, science, &c. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (Part 
xxii.) Edited by Sir G. Grove. (Macmillan.) 
This long-expected part brings us to the letter 
Z, and consequently to the end of the dictionary 
proper. But, as was fully expected, an 
appendix is announced ; and, if due account be 
tuken of all omissions, this extra volume will 
prove of considerable size. Further, we are 
promised a full index to the whole work, and 
for this students will be extremely grateful. 
The most iuteresting article in part xxii. is 
‘“* Weber,” from the pen of Dr. Philipp Spitta, of 
Berlin. It is but a few years ago that Sir J. 
Benedict weote the life of his master and friend 
in the series of biographies entitled ‘‘ Lives of 
the Great Musicians.” Dr. Spitta touches only 
lightly on those parts of the composer’s life, 
such as the production of ‘‘ Der Freischitz” 
at Berlin, and of ‘‘ Euryanthe’’ at Vienna; for 
it was hopeless to enter into rivalry with Sir 
Julius, who was an eye-witness of both events, 
and who has given graphic descriptions of them 
in his little volume. Dr. Spitta deals with his 
subject quite in his own manner ; and, whether 
in relating the romantic lite of the composer or 
in discussing his works, heis equally attractive. 
He mentions Heuschel, the famous oboist, who 
taught Weber at the age of nine. Sir Julius said 
nothing about him ; yet Weber, in his autobio- 
graphical sketch writtenin1818,declaresthatfrom 
hum he had received the best possible foundation 
for a style of pianoforte playing. We quiteagree 
with Dr. Spitta as to the great influence exer- 
c sed by Weber over his own generation and the 
one succeeding it, but we do not feel able to 
accept the doctor’s assertion that Weber’s in- 
fluence was greater than that of Beethoven. 
Again, when in speaking of ‘‘Der Freischiitz”’ he 
tells us the strongly-marked religious character 
of the opera is the secret of the success, he 
scarcely gives Zamicl, the Demon Hunter, his 








due. His remarks, however, about the more 
important part played by the Hermit in the 
opera as first planned are full of interest. He 
certainly does justice to Weber's power of charac- 
terisation, but surely goes to extremes in say- 
ing that in the power of using the orchestra 
dramatically Weber surpasses any composer in 
the world. What about ‘*‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘ Fi- 
delio,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin” ? We merely notice these 
few points to show how full of thought are all Dr. 
Spitta’s remarks. We are glad to find that 
he is enthusiastic about Weber’s songs, which 
are certainly unduly neglected at the present 
day. In speaking of the Concertstiick for 
piano and orchestra, he gives the programme 
as ‘‘tuld by Benedict.” True, it is given by Bene- 
dict in his book, but that writer carefully tells us 
that Weber himself was the author of the pro- 
gramme. From Dr. Spitta’s account one might 
imagine that it was invented by Benedict. The 
article ‘‘ Working-out,” bearing the familiar 
signature, C. H. H. P., is excellent, and one 
would willingly have had it twice as long. The 
notice of ‘‘ Woelfl”’—a rival of Beethoven in 
pianoforte playing andimprovisation, byJ.H.M , 
is exceedingly interesting. The writer plods 
patiently through the many uncertainties and 
few certainties of the composer’s career. It is 
difficult to ascertain how his name should be 
spelt, the date of his first visit to London is 
doubtful, a visit to Brussels is surrounded with 
mystery, and there are almost as many dates 
given for his death as there are notices of him 
in various dictionaries. In the article 
‘*Wohltemperirte Klavier,” it is stated that 
Mr. Cummings showed in the Musical Times of 
March, 1885, that Kollmann never published 
an edition of Bach’s forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues. There is, however, a note in the 
Musical Times of November, 1883, showing, 
from information supplied by Dr. Westbro ok, 
why Kollmann abandoned his intention. 


Common Praise. By F. G. Edwards. (Cur- 
wen.) This is a practical handbook of Noncon- 
formist Church Music. The author, having 
addressed a schedule of about forty questions 
to various organists and choirmasters, received 
about 223 replies; and a large portion of the 
book is filled with quotations from them. Mr. 
Edwards himself has had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, so that his book naturally contains much 
to attract all interested in matters appertain- 
ing to the Service of Song. To the question, 
“Is the singing of your congregation satis- 
factory ?”’ one reply says, ‘‘The singing is 
pretty general, but it is too loud, rough, and 
uncultured.” And so, probably, would say 
nearly all intelligent organists of congrega- 
tional churches. The difficulties of getting 
singing practice are well exemplified in the 
following reply :—‘‘ Out of a congregation of 
1,200 about 30 came to the first practice, 
about 20 to the next, and 9 to the third and 
last.” Mr. Edwards’s advice to organists to go 
to the Popular Concerts, to take music and 
pencil and to mark down phrasing as the player 
proceeds, is, to say the least, doubiful. He 
might get the letter; but, with the distraction 
of writing, he would lose the spirit. The works 
of the great masters are edited by competent 
men, with every help in the matter of phrasing, 
and at reasonable prices, 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


“Tue Drurps’ Corvus,” a new work for 
male voices, by Dr. Joseph Parry, will shortly 
ke produced in Wales. Mr. Kinnersley Le wis, 
who has already published several poems on 
Welsh national subjects, has written the libretto. 
The theme is Suetonius Paulinus'’s attack on 
Mona. The Druids are represented as surprised 
at night at their devotiony in the temple of 
Oeridwen. 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, by G. F. RUSSELL BARKER, 
with Illustrations. See 


THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER. 

The Number also contains—“ 8tudy of a Head.” 
from a Drawing by E. Burne Jonzs, A.R.A., A Visit 
in a Dutch Country House, by May CRoMMELIN, 
Marzio’s Crucifix, by F. Marion CRAwFrorD, A Secret 
Inheritance, by B. L. Farszon, &c., &c. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
MACMILLAN & COo., London. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
THE SARACENS. By Arthur Gilman, 


ee a of “ROME,” &c. Maps and Illustrations. La, Cr. 8vo, 
c oth, os, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBE contains a portrait of THOMAS JEFFERSON, and 
sketches of his home, by FRANK R. STOCKTON aad J. G. NICOLAY ; 
the conclusion of the touring article “‘sNUBBIN THRO’ JEKSEY,” 
illustrated, and of JozEL CHANDLER HARRIS’s story **AZALIA”; an 
illustrated article on **AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY,” by ALEX. 
BLACK; an erticle by JoHN BACH MCMASTER on “‘ THE FRAMERS 
AND FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION,” &c., &c. Price 18, 4d. 


ST. NICHOLAS for SEPTEMBER contains 
an eccount of ** THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL,” by MRS. ELIZ ROBINs 
PENNELL, with illus'rations by JOSEPH PENNELL; an illustrated 
sketch of “THE BOYHOOD OF MK. HOWELLS,” the novelist, by 
WM. H. RIDEING;: another of the * HISTORIC GIRLS” series, by 
KE, 8. BROOKS, entitled ‘CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN,” il ustrated ; a 
further insta'ment of the ‘‘ BROWNIE” papers, by PALMER Cox, also 
illustrated, &c., &c. Price ls. 

London : T. FishER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-equare, E.C. 











Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

CONTENTS : 
INTRODUCTORY. 
TREASON AND LOYALTY. 
Tue Liuits OF MoRAL FORCE. 
TuE Limits OF PHYsICAL FORCE. 
Tue Sources OF POPULAR ENTHUSIASM. 
*“* REPUBLICANISM: FORM AND SUBSTANCE,” 
“It will repay reading, and reading again and 
again.” —Burnley Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON. 
anda CONTENTS: 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
OLIGARCHY. 

CausES AND HINDRANCES OF REFORM. 

THE LanpD MONOPOLY. 

THE RELATION OF POLITICAL REFORM TO SOcraL 


OGRESS 
TuE DIsTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
DeEMocRATIC MORALS. 


‘** Not only contains a worthy programme of political 
action, but also expresses. in language of singular 
beauty and felicity, the teaching of a broad and fearless 

tianity.”’—Nonconformist and Independent. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: ‘* THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

**Mazzini was one of the noblest patriots who ever 
wrought for the emancipation of peoples, and his life 


and work ought to be reverently studied by every 
young Englishman.”—Northampton Guardian. 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
M1, FURNIVaL STREET, HoLnonn; and all Booksellers, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


IN BAD HANDS. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


The TREASURE of THORBURNS, 


By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of “‘ A Good Hater,” &c. 3 vols, 


WEEPING FERRY: a Novel. By 


GEORGE HALSE, 2 vols, 


“The story is told with much charm of stvle, and is marked further by 
considerable power of portraiture, and a» intimate familiarity on the part 
of the author with rural scenes and manners.”—Daily Telegraph. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By 
ARTHUR A. HOFFMANN. 3 vols. 
“*Mr. Hoffmann has an eye for the humorous aspects of character, and a 


faculty for writing criso and natural dialogue, which impart a genial light. 
ness to his story.”—Scotsman. 


THE SON of HIS FATHER. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT, Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


*“*No previous work of Mrs. Oliphant’s better justifies her high position 
among English novelists than her new bok. It is difficult to speak too 
highlv of the truth, power, and pathos of this tale.”—Morning Post. 

“Mrs, (liphant makes some good hits and points, produces some strong 
situations, presents some hing and well-col id scenes.” 


- St. James's Gazitte. 
CATERINA. By the Author of 


“It is a pleasure to recommend with such confidence as we feel in this 
instance one of the brightest and most agreeable novels recently published.” 


ilustrated News. 
JACOBI’S WIFE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “No Saint,” ‘“‘ An Open Foe,” &c, 3 vols. 


** The storv is one of powerful interest.”—J1lustrat-d News. 
**A powerful novel, full of strong seusation.”— Scotsman. 


ON the SCENT. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIRF, Author of “ Dita,” ** Once More,” “ Sisters-in-Law,” &c, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 63, 


***On the Scent,’ with its simple pictures of French peasant-life and its 
merry English girls and boys is better worth one’s time than scorcs of mo.e 
tumultuous works.”— World. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Fach in a Single Volume, 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “‘ We Two,” &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 


of “‘ Donovan,” &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of *‘ Donovan,” ** We Two,” &c, 


WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of “* Donovan,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 


SELECTIONS FROM. 
Each in a Sirgle Volume, price 58, 


BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 














JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS | HANNAH 


ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life 
NATURE. in a Colony. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAITS of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES OU 


° HUM 
THE AMERICANS at HOME, 





BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER, SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME, LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 





Hvnast & Buackerr, 13, Great Marlborough-stre¢!. 

















